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40 cents in Canada 
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Perhaps you have never thought 
of it, but you have two of the best 
reasons in the world for owning a Chevrolet. 
You’ve dispensed with a chauffeur for the 
summer. You need a car that you can drive 
yourself with perfect ease and safety. Make ita 
Chevrolet and revel in comfort and convenience 
such as you have never known in a personal car. 
The wide, spacious Fisher body easily accom- 
modates three in a seat—you can keep the 
children constantly under your eyes. Knee- 
Action literally paves your way—there’ll be no 
jolting, no matter what roads you three venture 
to explore. Driving, with the big cable-con- 
trolled brakes, shock-proof steering, and re- 
sponsive Blue-Flame engine, is miraculously 
simple and restful. And to top it all, we can 
promise you matchless dependability. In fact, 


we predict that if you use a Chevrolet for get- . 


ting about this summer, you won’t be willing to 
part with it when you return to town. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms 


FOR 1934 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


CHEVROLET 
MASTER SIX 
TOWN SEDAN 
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a Whiskey so rare as 
) this is really “occa- 
sion” whiskey — not 
for the everyday 
cocktail or highball, 
but for the unusual 


for this Marvelous 


Whiskey 
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But when this slim supply of 16 and 18 year old liquor 
is gone it*s gone for good — so be warned and act now! 


When: Prohibition clamped down 
some fourteen years 
ago, quantities of 
choice rye and bour- 
bon stood aging in the 
bonded warehouses of 


the country. 


occasion 


The government per- 
mitted this liquor to be held beyond the 
accustomed 8-year legal limit to meet 
medicinal needs during the dry regime. 


When what now remains of that 


over 16 years old. Some of them 18. 


Mount Vernon, our only remaining 
rye in this category, ranges in age 
from 12 to 13 years. 


We regret we are unable also to in- 
clude our 16-year-old Old Taylor in 
this brief list, but the supply has 
been exhausted for some weeks.* 


How Long Will They Last? 


We have good reason to believe that 
within 6 or 8 months at the most 


original pre-prohibition supply is ex- 
hausted, it is doubtful if again in your 
lifetime you will be able to purchase 
rye or bourbon of such rare excellence 
and ripe age. 


The famous brands OLD Granp Dap, SUNNY BRooK and 

Mount VERNON make up the greater part of this special 

limited stock, but also there are small quantities remain- 

ing of HILL AND Hitt, OLD McBrayer, BouRBON de luxe 
and Brack 


there will not be an unsold case of 
pre-prohibition rye or bourbon in the 
country. 


At the present rate of sale, not only 


The government, with its pressing 
need of revenue, will likely again make it mandatory that all 
liquor be withdrawn from warehouses at the age of 8 years. 


How Much Still Exists? 


Naturally each year the original stock has been drawn against, 
so that today only a fraction of these rare 16 and 18 year old 
whiskies remain. 


Our pre-prohibition bourbons, for example, include such fa- 
mous old names as Sunny Brook and Old Grand Dad, each 


PRODUCTS OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


will our own limited supply soon be 
in private cellars, but also that held by others. 
The public, apparently, has suddenly realized that these ve 
erable favorites are fast disappearing from the market—and 
is acting on this realization. 

Certainly at the very moderate prices asked they are prizes 
that cannot possibly again be duplicated in this generation— 
if ever. 


This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any State or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is cn'awful. 


*Excellent bonded 4-year-old Old Taylor, of course, is available at nearly 
all leading hotels, liquor stores and bars 
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Shepping 


NEWS FLASHES FROM THE STORES AROUND TOWN | 


a For the names and addresses of the shops selling these articles write to: 
Window Shopping Editor, House Beautiful, 572 Madison Avenue. New York 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY KOSER 


In England you come down to 


fillet of sole and scrambled eggs and 
bacon steaming on the sideboard. So 
someone who loathes reporting for 
meals on time-table schedule thought 
up this handsome hot plate. The plate 
itself, heavy aluminum, is removable, 
stands on a lovely Georgian base made 
of plated silver. It keeps anything hot 
from coffee to lobster Newburgh and 
at the same time keeps the hostess cool 
whatever the unpunctual peccadillos of 
her guests. Just as good for buffet 
suppers. It costs $60. 


Don’t let yourself be lulled into 
@ a false security because you were 
asked to the country for a lot of week- 
ends last year. If you didn’t arrive with 
a present in your bag, you're going to 
have a falling off in bids this season. 
It doesn’t matter how much _ your 
hostess loves you, she’ll find she knows 
all your stories in time. It’s a wise 
guest who takes presents—or sends them 
after the week-end is over. So take her 


_ \& breakfast any time between eight |~ 
' and eleven and find hot porridge and 


bined w 


FIELD 
Sul 934 


House Beautiful combined with Home & Field is published on the ped of every yen by Field Publications, Inc., 572 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. SUBSCRIPTION 
$ 35 In -American countries and S 


(5) To get down to brass tacks about 
an overworked simile, nothing is 
really as crisp and cool as a lettuce 
leaf except a lettuce leaf. This simple 
train of thought apparently motivated 
the people who evolved the lettuce leaf 
plates you see. To use them for salad is 
obvious. Perversely, they look even 
gayer with huckleberries and cream set 
on a blue and white peasant table 
cloth. In white Czechoslovakian pottery 
the smaller plates are $9 a dozen and 
the serving plates $2 each. In lettuce 
green pottery they cost a little more, 
Try your cabbage flower-holder as a 
centerpiece when you use these plates, 


If you don’t think any coffee is 

worth a rap unless it is filtré and 
you drink coffee every two hours to 
keep from going all to pieces, the new 
Silex was meant just for you. With its 
chromium tray under it, you can even 
brew your drink on your desk while 
you work. We took it all to pieces and 
put it back together, so it must be 
simple. We couldn’t find a flaw and 
had a really good time over it. If you're 


these shiny nickel salt and pepper not mechanically curious you'll still ap- For 
shakers. They’re sporty and inexpensive prove highly of the coffee it makes. Con: 
($1.50 for a brace of pheasants, ducks Holds two whopping cups, six to ten Bott 
$1.35, and good domestic roosters, demis, depending on their size, and Ham 
$1.25). costs $8.95. The tray is $.95. hold. 
size 1 
furni 
Wire has been twisted into so f No reasonable woman should take deliv 
(3 many arabesques ond conse an hour to collect her things to $6.01 
tions lately that it’s a pleasure to see it sie ght The easiest way to work . 
strung round and round into the year’s it is to rush out and spend $9 on the HU 
simplest basket. This is ten inches kit, left. It looks nice in the hand} 200 
across, which means it will hold masses with its waterproof cover, sca-green © 
of fruit but isn’t big enough to crowd sand beige. Inside is room for two cia 
your breakfast table or buffet. The wire packs of cigarettes. There is a lighter) = 
itself is hand-turned, painted snowy that really works in the wind. There} 
white or any color you want to order. is Sunplexion Lotion to make you tan | 
The price is $4, express collect. Recom- & pretty color and eau de cologne es y' 
mended for penthouses, apartments or case you don’t enjoy smelling like the 
the depths of the country. You've seen dregs of the Sound. Also lipstick, rouge, i 
a lot of wire during the past year. powder, comb, TUETOT, bathing: cap, 
Don’t be discouraged. It’s good enough and a little Pad of cleansing tissue. E 
so you'll still be smart. Other trivia in the back. , 
“j» Last winter you dusted off your It doesn’t much weranerd whether ; 
4 old decanter and brought out the yo b ridge, y 
four remaining wine glasses and de- parchesi, you can’t play 
cided that if the wine was good enough it in the dark. Many people find “- a 
you could drink out of any old thing. grost adv: antage to place their oe n 
If it works all right, don’t look at the poe deep shad es but if the f 
picture, left, because it will probably eee onsider this unsporting you fi 
tke $14 om of your honwhuniin may land in the shadow yourself, The ‘ 
allowance. This is for the fine blown out on the whole matter is the 7 f 
glass decanter and eight glasses. Both Up fixture, left. It 
decanter and glasses are designed with with a push pin, weighs a mere poun 
a restrained simplicity that makes them and a half and can be moved from 
in ony type of voom. room to room without any trouble. It 
velous minty shade of green or blue or sheds light epee the farthest corners “ 
sepia or clear glass. The designer is the reflector er le. You can have 5 
Edvard Hald. in various finishes and colors. Push pin : 
and all, it is $6.95. 


00 a year nm ah United States atid its possessions; by the copy, 


subscriptions 


year. Entered as secoad-class matter, Aved 1, 1924, at the Post Office, New York, 


cents. 
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GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


BIRD BATH FOUNTAIN 
AT MODERATE PRICES 


WM.H. 


JACKSON 


COMPANY 


EST. 1827 


16 East 52d St. - New York 
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HAND BLOWN BOTTLES 
AND WILLOW HAMPERS 
from Switzerland 


Conservatory ornaments, 
Bottle Gardens, and Aquaria 


Hampers useful and ornamental, 23”x30”, 
hold 2% bushels. Bottles, slightly greenish, 
size 18x25”. Directions for bottle gardens 
furnished with list of recommended plants. 
Special Tongs for bottle gardens, postpaid 


$2.00. Bottles 1. in hamper 
est of Missouri River 


delivery prepaid. ( 
6.00 


$5.00, 


.) 10% discount on two or more. 


HUGHES GELATINE COMPANY 


200 Orleans St. 


Detroit, Mich. 


INDOW 


9) A great many people are going 
‘ to be homesick for the great 
colonnade of Saint Peter’s in Rome this 
summer. Granting that most of us can’t 
afford to buy lire, we can afford to buy 
a centerpiece which is reminiscent of 
it. The chromium semi-circles with the 
candles in them can be set together to 
form a simple circle, if space is lack- 
ing on your table, but they really look 
f prettier with the flat chromium bowl 
f in the center. The blossoms are held 
) just where you want them by a top 
Fi piece of that midnight blue which 
7 makes leaves look all the greener. The 
price is $25. 


A new Wedgwood pattern is a 
signal for celebration. Four new 
ones make us almost delirious. Two of 
them are shown in the picture, left, 
the thistle at the right in lush Scottish 
colors. The posies at the left are white 
with green leaves on a pale pink 
ground. These are $54.40 a dozen, the 
others $50. Then besides there is a 
plate wreathed with laurel in green 
and pink on a turquoise blue band and 
a final design has lavender flowers 
blooming on a yellow border, fresh as 
a summer’s morning. They are refresh- 
ing for summer but very smart for 
winter, too. The colors are clear and 
lovely. 


We would blush at being so in- 

sistent about vases, except that 
you must confess you never had enough 
when the garden was in full swing. The 
trick of these is that they’re little 
fences and you can arrange them in all 
sorts of ways, on end tables, on your 
lunch table with different kinds of 
flowers, out of doors. They offer you 
big chances for using your arranging 
flair. No holds barred, from fat little 
Bavarian bouquets to delicate Japanese 
patterns. You can spend an endless 
amount of time just thinking up and 
trying different combinations. The vases 
are white pottery and priced at $1.35. 


SHOPPING 


MANTELS 
Fireplace Accessories 


Complete Lines « Low Prices 
New Importations 


WM. H. 


JACKSON 


COMPANY aS EST. 1827 
16 East 52d St. - New York 


STUDY 
INTERIOR . 
DECORATION 
AT HOME 


SIX WEEKS PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 
Authoritative training in selecting 
and assembling period and modern 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 
Faculty of leading decorators. Pere 
ssonal assistance throughout. Cul- 
tural or Professional Courses. 
Home Study Course 
starts at once- Send for Catalog 5-L 
Resident Day Classes 
start July 9th - Send for Catalog 5-R 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR PZCORATION 
$78 Madison Avenue, New York City 


your BUYING 


information 


Each month in addition to the 
expert information set forth in 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL — HOME 
& FIELD'S editorial pages, you 
will find further inspiration for 
your shopping in the announce- 
ments of advertisers. Read them 
all, study them, so that on your 
next shopping trip you will be 
fully equipped with buying in- 
formation as to what is new and 
smart as well as the best value 
for the money spent. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


combined with 


HOME & FIELD 
572 Madison Ave., New York 


Be Charming 


A BOOKLET 
“The Smart Point of View” 
WITHOUT COST 


A Finishing School at Home 


Just what impression do you make? Grade your- 
self with Margery Wilson’s ‘‘Charm-Test.”” 
This interesting self-analysis chart will be sent 
on request, with the booklet, ‘“The Smart Point 
of View’’—to acquaint you with the effective- 
ness of Margery Wilson’s personalized training 
by correspondence. In your own home, under 
the sympathetic guidance of this distinguished 
teacher, you learn exquisite self-expression—how 
to talk, walk, how to project your personality 
effectively—to enhance your appeal. Margery 
Wilson makes tangible the elusive elements of 
Charm and gives you poise, conversational ease, 
charming manners, finish, grace—the smart 
point of view. 


MARGERY WILSON America’s anthor- 
ity on Charm, Personal adviser to eminent 
women of society, screen and business. 


To receive the Booklet and the “Charm-Test” write to 


MARGERY WILSON 


1148 FIFTH AVENUE, 32-G, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A ROSEMONT RUG 


Tue most beautiful of the old Colo- 


nial patterns. Hooked with the old- 

time hand hooks. Historic designs, 

copies of Museum rugs. Also HAND- 

TIED CANOPIES, Colonial coverlets, 

and pillow covers. 

Write for free booklet giving histories 
of old designs 


LAURA B. COPENHAVER 


“ROSEMONT” MARION, VIRGINIA 
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COUNTRY 


CANDLEWOOD LAKE, ONE 


LAWRENCE 


MANAGEMENT INC. 
WESTCHESTER 
PROPERTIES 


SINCE 1892 
APARTMENTS 
HOUSES ACREAGE 
THE GRAMATAN 


| BRONXVILL MT. KISCO | 
0400 4117 


The Lawrence Office— Bronxville 


e 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 


PAYSON Mc L. MERRILL co. 


ONE EAST STREET, NEW YORK 


A Mansion of Beauty 


& Distinction 
One of the CHOICEST RESIDENCES 
Fronting the Picturesque SUSQUEHAN- 
NA in HARRISBURG, Pa. 

None Like It in This Part of the State 
Opportunities for 
PLEASURE PLAY COMFORT 
GYM—INDOOR SWIMMING POOL 
GARAGE—OIL BURNERS 
Less Than 1/3 Original Cost 
Apply S. Friedman, Real Est. 
1202 N. 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD 


at inch Groves 


CANDLEWOOD LAKE 


2% hours pleasant drive from New York City 


“This woodsy lake- 
side retreat will be 
appreciated by a 
lover of rugged 
rocks and ledges, 
majestic balsam and 
hardwood trees, and 
a lake comparable 
to Como, Louise, or 
Moosehead in it’s 
scenic splendor.” 


. 


For immediate occupancy. The recently completed lodge illustrated 
—consisting of studio-balcony living room with fieldstone fireplace 
equipped with heatilator. Dining room, kitchen, three bedrooms, mod- 
ern bath, cosy den, wide porch, and two car garage. Stone foundation 
and spacious basement. It has such conveniences as steam heating 
plant, electricity, hot water heater and even has a year round system 
of pure spring water. Sandy beach and excellent anchorage for water- 
craft. Nearby golf and riding academy. Candlewood, the largest lake 
in Southern New England, has sixty-one miles of shore line and is 
well stocked with gamey fish. 


Price, including large tract of land, $7850.00. 
Terms to acceptable buyer. 


Another charming lodge 
of native fieldstone 
with step-down studio 
living room, two bed- 
rooms, kitchen, bath- 
room, and porch, field- 
stone fireplace, elec- 
tricity and modern 
plumbing. Shaded lake 
front plot in sensibly 
restricted community. Newly built and ready for occupancy. 


Price, including land, $4500.00. 
Terms, if desired. 


For full particulars phone, call, or write 


Birch Groves, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City, Suite 348 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-0227 


AND SUBURBAN HOMES 


AMP HOUSE 


HAVEN’T you a picturesque woodland 
setting, where you’d like to build a 
little guest lodge or a hide-away house 
of your own? You can literally “pitch” 
a Hodgson Camp House—like a tent. 
For it comes in sections; you just bolt 
it together. Made of staunch, seasoned 
red cedar, to defy wind and water for- 
ever, almost. The perfect surnmer camp 
or extra quarters on a large estate. One 
or more rooms, with or without porch. 
$150 up. Indoor displays at New York or 
Boston; outdoors at Dover and S. Sud- 
bury, Mass. Write for Catalog CDB-7. 


For plants that must be gently nurtured, 
this practical, quickly erected Hodgson green- 
house, 8 x 16 feet, $270. Catalog EDB-7 shows 
other greenhouses, kennels, bird houses, play- 
houses, garden equipment, etc. Address: 


e e e 


1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
or 730 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


A BOOK FOR HOME BUILDERS 


160 designs. An almost unlimited variety of 
designs of moderate cost ‘‘Homes of Today’’ 
with plans, interior and exterior views of 
appealing interest to the home builder. 
Price $2.00. Postage 25c. 
Published by R. L. Stevenson, Architect 
617 Paddock Bldg. ton, Mass. 
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COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOMES 


BEDFORD KNOLLS 


d colonial in the heart of the 


A 
Westchester riding in offers this 
complete small estate. Built on a wooded plot of over 
2% acres, with an abundance of white birch and hard- 
woods surrounding it, overlooking a lake and pool. A 
babbling, spring-fed brook affording interesting land- 
scaping possibilities runs through the property. 
The low-lying exterior of the house, designed in au- 


thentic Cape Cod tradition belies the roominess of the 
well-planned interior, which includes four spacious bed- 


ePLANS€® 


building. and examine my 
of plans and exteriors. 
Books Houses’’ 
Stucco Houses’ -..$10 0:00 
Five to dae rooms, New England, Geor- 
gian, Tudor, French "styles. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
16 East 4lst Street New York 


rooms and two baths. Special features and appoint. 
ments are incorporated in every detail of 

construction. Other homes designed in Pedi with the 
character of the community, and acreage plots fronting 
on private roads and lakes are available at attractive 
prices with financing arranged for purchase: 

Price $20,000. Write for illustrated folder. 


Bedford Foundation, Inc. 
285 Madison Ave., N. Y.C. Tel. Lex. 2-2244 


or your own broker 


REE CATALOG 
of COUNTRY PROPERTY 


From Maine to Florida. Lakeside locations, 
mountain retreats, salt water and sportsmen’s 
tracts; farms fully equipped and in actual opera- 
tion, all at bargain prices. 

Western Connecticut, the Berkshires, Dutchess 
County; the Pocono Mts., beautiful New Jersey 
hills, adjacent New York State and New Eng- 
land farms described. 

Copy gladly mailed free. 
today to 


E. A. STROUT REALTY AGENCY, Inc. 
255-SD Fourth Ave., New York City 


Just drop a card 


APARTMENTS 


FOR SALE 

COUNTRY ESTATE 

50 miles from N. Y. 
12 acres of lawns, gardens, fine trees, brook. 
60-ft. cement pool, greenhouse, stables. House 
has 5 master’s bedrooms, 4 baths, 3 maid's 
rooms, bath. 300 acre hunting and fishing pre- 
serve with 2 mile trout stream included. 

JOHN J. BEATTIE 


Phone 57 Warwick, N. Y. 


SCARSDALE 


An Acre Of Perennial Beauty 
in Estate Section and Fox Meadow School Dis- 
trict, with Delightful Residence built for perma- 
nent home, 11 spacious rooms, 4 lovely bath- 
rooms, powder room and lavatory. Oil-burner 
with water heating unit; 2-car attached garage. 
Sell beautifully Furnished, or Unfurnished. 
For very interesting particulars inquire of 
SH and BOGA 
26 Parkway, Scarsdale, N. Y. Tel. 930 


suzunsan HOUSES’ 


4s 
Designs 


dimensions, 
estimates. 


PHOTO BY ROBERT TEBBS 


i $2.00 postpaid 
Essential peng and advisory suggestions on Home 
ishod to $40,000. 
ished by WM. DEWSNAP, Architect 
Ave. New York, N. Y. 


*The Surrey 


so, you’re going to 


A complete residential 
HOTEL 


Suites furnished or unfurnished 


A 
Distinctive Clientele 
Large Rooms - Pantries 
Suites of one, two, and three rooms 


@ 20E. 76th Street, New York City @ 


SKYLAND 


Beautiful Virginia Mountain Estate, 250 
acres, 2800 ft. elevation. Site unexcelled 
for Summer Home, Hotel or Sanitarium. 
Magnificent view, abundantly watered, 
eleven springs, 50 acres blue grass, 1200 
bearing apple trees, fine horseback 
35 minutes city. Good road. P. 0. Bo 

8, Lynchburg, Va. 


many 


PESIRAGLE 


estates... 


will be found in the announcements appearing in these pages. Some 
are in nearby suburban centers and others are in the country 
proper. And from every indication it will be many years before 
the prospective purchaser will be able to invest his funds as ad- 
vantageously as right now. 

But, finding a home is a matter requiring utmost care and delibera- 
tion. The Real Estate Department of House Beautirut is well 
qualified to help you in your search for the ideal property. If 


BUY anouser 


Perhaps it's a ‘discovery’ . . . one that you've happened on while 
prowling about the countryside. As you stand at the foot of the 
walk and run your eye over its facade appraisingly, you are struck 
with the fact that this is the very house you've had in mind for years. 


Well, is it? Outside of the fact that the house in question may have 
an undeniable external charm and the grounds seem spacious and 
well laid out, just what do you know about this ‘find’? 


All of which emphasizes the importance of our constantly repeated 
admonition to consult the announcements of the reliable brokors 


whose advertisements of desirable properties appear in these pages. 


They'll be able to produce not one but several charming estates and 
what is of greatest value, tell you the facts about them. For, 
that is their business and when you purchase your home through 
brokers of recognized standing and reputation you know that such 
vital details as clear title, physical condition of the buildings, rights 


you will tell us the type of property you have in mind, location | 
desired and approximate price you wish to pay, we will gladly | 
recommend a list of reliable brokers who will give your require- | 
ments prompt and courteous attention. Just address: 


of way, boundary lines, price and terms will be handled to your 


complete and future satisfaction. If you wish, we will be glad to 


send a list of leading brokers whom we can recommend. Address: 


REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
combined with HOME & FIELD 
572 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
HOME & FIELD 


combined with 


572 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Tho Show 


SEALYHAMS AND DACHSHUNDS: THE SUMMER’S EVENTS 


DOG KENNELS 
DE LUXE 


Steel Construction Throughout 


Steel Kennels are Sanitary, Durable 


and Weather Proof. Double Wall 
Construction—Cooler in Summer and 
Warmer in Winter. 


Two-Tone Duco Finish with Weather 
Proof Composition Roof. 


Made in Three Standard Sizes. 
Manufactured By 


UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORPORATION 
135 West 23rd St., New York City 


HOLLYBOURNE KENNELS 


Sealyham Terriers 


High quality puppies and grown stock 


championship breeding for sale. 
Summer kennels—143 Cedar Avenue, 
West End, N. J. Tel. Long Branch 1930 
Famous Champion sires at stud. 
S. L. Froelich, 500 Sth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Tel. LAckawanna 4-7600 


on the practical re- 
moval of worms in 
Dogs of all breeds 
and ages. 


WORM CAPSULES 
effectively remove 


-to-give. worm_ treatment. 
Dependab Fee booklet WRITE TO 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Desk N-51-GAnimal Industry Dept., Detroit, Mich. 
— Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products. — 


IRISH SETTER PUPPIES 
by son of Ch. Red Coat 
bred for character 
and disposition 
“‘Kinvarra,”” 
Mansfield Ave. at 
Talmadge Hill Road, 
Darien, Conn. 
Tel. Darien 369-2 
N. Y. Tel. LA. 4-3838 —— 


by FREEMAN LLOYD 


English Ch. Gunside Babs of Hollybourne, Sealyham that went best 
in show at the Morris-Essex Kennel Club Show at Madison, New Jer- 
sey. She is owned by Mr. S. L. Froelich of the Hollybourne Kennels 


own and new importations of first- 

class caliber will keep up the in- 
terest in this breed during the summer 
shows. One has only to walk along the 
fashionable avenues of New York to 
realize that the Sealyham is a favorite 
as a lady’s dog. He trots along in an 
unconcerned way, unalarmed by the 
traffic. Moreover, he is the sort of ter- 
rier that minds his own _ business. 
The already wonderful Sealyhams now 
in America are being augmented by 
fresh purchases made by S. L. Froelich 
of New York, owner of Hollybourne 
Kennels, while on a recent visit to 
England. At this year’s New York show 
the Froelich Sealyhams were looked 
upon as one of the greatest attractions. 


Sacre continue to hold their 


Ir was THE late William Ross Proctor 
of New York who was mostly respon- 
sible for the unusual interest taken in 
Sealyham terriers in the United States. 
Always a purchaser of the best, Mr. 
Proctor topped the world’s price record 
when he paid more than £800 sterling, 
or approximately $4,000, for the Eng- 
lish champion, Ivo Caradoc, a son of 
The Model, a dog of the pure or local 
strain of Sealyham terrier that was 
bred, it is thought, within ten miles or 
so from Sealyham Mansion, which is 
now a hospital. It has often been sug- 
gested that Blackbeard would be a good 
name for a Sealyham terrier, because 
it was Admiral Thomas Tucker of 
Sealyham who killed the pirate called 
Blackbeard on the old Spanish Main. 


JULY-A 


July 4 Lake Forest Club 


ake Forest, III. 
July 7—Greensburg Kennel Club 
Greensburg, Pa. 
July 21—Pine Tree Dog Club 
Old Orchard, Maine 
July 21, 22—Santa Barbara Kennel Club 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
July 28—Mt. Desert Kennel Club 
Bar Harbor, Maine 
July 29—Pontiac Kennel Club 
Pontiac, Michigan 
Aug. 4—Lackawanna Kennel Club 
Scranton, Pa. 
Aug. !!—Lenox Kennel Club 
Lenox, Mass. 


UGUST 


18—Rhode Island Kennel Club 
ortsmouth, R. |. 
18, 19—Golden Gate Kennel Club 
San Francisco, Calif. 
19—Leettle Cocker Spaniel Club 
Seattle, Wash. 
25—North Shore Kennel Club 
amilton, Mass. 
25, 26—New Mexico Kennel Club 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
26, 27—Wisconsin Kennel Club 
ilwaukee, Wisc. 
28, 29, 30—Capital City Kennel Club 
Columbus, Ohio 
29, 30—State Fair Kennel Club of 
West Allis, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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KENNELS 
OF aa 
SALMAGUNDI 
HAMILTON 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MR. & MRS. JUSTIN W. GRIESS, Owners 
White Poodle Puppies 
Black Poodle Puppies 
Grown Stock 


Ch. Victoria of Salmagundi 


POODLES @ DACHSHUNDE 


COCKER SPANIELS 


i 4 
CH. the Great My Own 
PUPPIES—FINEST BREEDING 


Leonard J. Buck, Owner 
BLACKSTONE KENNELS 
Great Neck, L. I. Tel. Great Neck 2717 


-DACHSHUNDE 


Smooth and Wire-haired puppies of finest 
American-Bred and Imported stock 


AT STUD 
Cid v. d. Werderhavelstrand. Fee, $50.00 
LAKELANDS KENNELS 


H. H. Sacher Box #54 New Lisbon, N. J. 


Great Danes 
You will be proud of a 
Kalmar Dane. Real Pro- 
tectors and companions. 
Not expensive. Write 

Now. 
KALMAR 
Great Dane Kennels 
Atlanta, Georgia 


2798 Alston Drive, S. E. 


PETS 


SIAMESE KITTENS 


PRIVATELY OWNED 
No Shipping 
MISS ALICE MAXSON 
569 West End Ave., New York City 


Tel. Bowling Green 9-8630 
Schuyler 4-8078 
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Owners 


2717 


finest 


Eng. & sa. Ch. Radical of 
At Stud—Fee $50.00 


A few choice puppies and 
grown offered 


Write for booklet 
Relgalf Kennels, Box 191 


Russel Openshaw, Mgr. 
Milbrook, N. Y.—Phone 185 


MERRIEDIP KENNELS 


Old English Sheepdogs 
PINE LANE FARM __ Gt. Barrington, Mass. 
For Information address 
359 E. 50th Street, New York City 
Tel.: Wickersham 2-3164 


IRISH 
SETTERS 


We are offering 
puppies from 
championship 
stock that will 
make excellent 
companions. 


Warren K. Read, Jr. Owner Wamsutta Kennels 
Sircum Road North Dartmouth, Mass. 


| 


‘Rhoda eMine Kennels, ‘Reg. 
COCKER SPANIELS 

CHOICE PUPPIES and GROWN STOCK 

for discriminating owners 


MRS. JESSAMINE P. INGRAHAM 
MRS. RHODA M. LE FAVOR 


Owners 
521 Talbot Ave., Ashmont, Mass, 


Quality puppies, show 
and breeding stock, 
reasonably priced. 
Great Danes at stud. 
BOHRER KENNELS 
P. 0. Box 220 
Allentown, Pa. 
Ph. Allentown 3-3609 
Located on Rt. 222 between 
hey Wescosville 


HARLEQUIN GREAT DANES 


THE 


It was he, too, who when in command 
of the English frigate Fowey, captured 
a Spanish ship with her valuable cargo, 
and with some of the prize money 
bought surrounding estates to add to 
the already broad acres of Sealyham. 
So it will be gathered that the Sealy- 
ham terrier is a dog that was bred by 
people of sporting and adventurous tra- 
ditions. 


A German boc of German blood is the 
dachshund Champion Heini-Flottenberg, 
the property of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Bertrand, Ellenbert Farm, Greenwich, 
Conn. Heini’s ancestry goes back to no 
less than three German champions of 
other days; indeed, the pedigree of the 
son of Trumpf-Flottenberg and Cham- 
pion Heka Flottenberg boasts many 
dogs and bitches of renown. A grand- 
son of the famous German Champion 
Harras-Flottenberg, Heini was imported 
from Germany in 1952. He secured his 
American championship in five weeks. 


AS MENTIONED LAST month in these 
columns, German  dachshunds 
again come into their own in America. 
Recently, at the Dachshund Club show 
held on the roof garden of the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, New York, there were 
254 entries in the catalogue, with just 
a few absentees from the competitions 
in the various classes provided for 
smooth-haired, wire-haired and_long- 


DOG 


haired specimens of the breed. All sec- 
tions were judged by Mr. C. Davies- 
Tainter of White Plains, N. Y., who for 
several years has been among the sup- 
porters of these dogs. The chief prize at 
the Dachshund Club’s show was won 
by Champion Held v. Erlbachtal, the 
property of Mrs. Gussie Held of Jersey 
City, one of America’s most prominent 
breeders and exhibitors of the smooth- 
haired variety. The Held dachshund 
previously was adjudged the best of the 
breed at this year’s New York show at 
Madison Square Garden, and as best of 
the smooth-haired dachshunds at the 
Westminster Show of 1933. The young 
stock exhibited was excellent. The chief 
prizes in the wire-haired classes were 
taken by representatives from the ken- 
nels of S. A. Stecher and Emil Hempel. 
In long-hairs, Mrs. Carrol B. Hill’s 
Redledge Larga, Molly and Knype were 
the chief winners, There were two and 
a half times as many entries as had 


SHOW 


been seen in this country before. 


TOY SMOOTH-HAIRED DACHSHUNDS are 
much in evidence in and around Man- 
These small dogs make suit- 
able and safe companions for children 
—not that they are less aggressive than 
their larger brothers and sisters, but by 
reason of their handier size. The old- 
fashioned dachshunds with bandy or 
crooked forelegs no longer appear to be 
as much in evidence as they once were. 


hattan. 


Dachshund Ch. Heini-Flottenberg, German and American winner 
of many prizes at shows in both countries. Owners: Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Bertrand of Ellenbert Farm, Greenwich, Connecticut 


FOR SALE 


Golden Labrador Retriever Pepgies of 
famous working strain, ten weeks old, 
price fifty dollars and up. 


Apply D. Marshall, 
Marshall Field Estate, 
Huntington, Long Island, New York 


COCKER SPANIELS 
We offer solid and 
particolor puppies, 
bred for quality 
and disposition. 
FREELAND 
KENNELS 
Mrs. ARTHUR 
VOGEL, owner 
Phone Long Branch 3383 


Ww. Long Branch, N. J. 


Actually KILLS FLEAS 


instead of merely stupefying them 


O FLEAS... nolice...can possibly escape when 
you dust your pet with Puivex. None revive to 
reinfest. Pulvex not only protects your dog or cat 
against the torments of fleas but the danger of tape- 
worms which are spread by fleas! 

Pulvex your pet twice a month and he simply can- 
not have fleas; this new-formula powder also makes 
the hide so repellent to fleas that they keep off for 
days. Although deadly to parasites, Pulvex cannot 
harm your pet, even if swallowed. Non-irritating. 
Odorless. The world’s biggest selling flea powder. 


fo Dae gs Sold on a money-back guarantee to kill all the 

the famous book, fleas and lice on your pet. At pet shops, drug stores, 

“10 Tricks to 12 shaker-top can, 50c; or from William Cooper & 
Nephews, Inc., 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago. 


Teach Your Dog.” 


BLAKEEN KENNELS 


POODLES 
AT STUD 


Int. Ch. Nunsoe Duc de la Ter- 
race. Four Shows in America. Four 
times best non-sporting dog. Best 
in Show, Buffalo, Feb. 24, 25, 1934. 


Exceptional Puppies for sale 


MRS. SHERMAN R. HOYT 
Katonah, N. Y. Telephone 217 


DACHSHUNDE 


CH. FERI-FLOTTENBERG 
A.K.C.893657 


ELLENBERT FARM KENNELS 


Mr. & Mrs. Herbert Bertrand, owners 
R. F. D. No. 1 Greenwich, Conn. 
Tel. Stamford 4-6735 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


DUPLEX 


DOG DRESSER 


It's Fun to 
Strip, Pluck 
and Trim 
Your Own 


Strips, trims and plucks any dog. 


Will not gouge the coat. Gives 
| | smooth, even finish. Complete with 


6 blades in leather sheath. $] 00 
Extra blades, 5 in pkg., 50¢ 


ecessit 
TRIMMING CHART 
teur. Complete instructions on care of the coat 
of 15 popular breeds. Fully illustrated. Hand- 
somely bound. 


THE DOG LIBRARY 

volumes on 

breed characteristics, how to buy, raise and care 

for any dog. A boon to every dog—an education 
for every dog owner. 

Don’t let your dog 


THE NAIL-NIP Pont tet 


nails regularly with the Duplex Nail-Nip, first 
scissor-type nipper with spring handle. Cuts 
the nail off clean—does not squeeze it. Drop- 
forged. Will not break. $2.00 


The Duplex Dog Dresser (Du Sales, Inc.) 


Dept, HF7, 192 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Enclosed find $ ...... for Dog Dressers 
$1.50 each. For. Trimming Charts $1. 
each, For Dog Libraries, 75¢ each. For 
Nail-Nips, $2. each, 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS 
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A FOUR-SEASON CODE, 


two 


It calls for a substantial increase in per- 
sonal pleasures...a recapturing of life’s 
radiance...a return to happy hospitality... 
distinctive little dinners to old friends and 
new...the gay, breath-taking acceptance of 
New York life as it is again being lived! Yet 
they've learned wisdom, this couple. They 
choose their city home cleverly, with one 


eye on its social significance, and the other 


on the rent schedule. Almost at once, their 
attention centered on these four superb 
residential hotels, with their atmosphere of 
a finely appointed home, their smooth per- 


fection of service, their fashion-right loca- 


tions, and... their amazing consideration 
for purses that may not yet have caught up 


with the inflation! 


THE RITZ TOWER 


Park Avenue at Fifty-Seventh Street e New York 


At the crossroads of wealth and the mode. . . towering forty- 
two stories above Park Avenue's sky-line! Lifted above petty 
discomforts, yet with all the city's enchantments about you! 


THE LOMBARDY 
One Eleven East Fifty-Sixth Street e New York 
Suites in the grand manner—with living rooms into which you 


could tuck many a three-room apartment—and furnished with 
the art of master-decorators in authentic period styles. Yet 


Why not discover, at first hand, for how reasonable a sum you our clever couple found several vacancies for immediate ROM 
can enjoy the Ritz Tower scale of living? Right now, during leasing at really unbelievable prices! No surtax on Lombardy Magi 
the summer season, is an excellent time for it. light, air, and luxury! nge. Its 
THE WARWICE pa Oo 
0 those 
Sixty-Five West Fifty-Fourth Street @ New York Seventy West Fifty-Fifth Street © New York insine 
You'll have interesting neighbors at this caravanserai . . If your taste runs to quiet comfort and the charm of seclusion ne livin; 
folk whose predilection for the best has made their doings in the midst of town turmoil, you'll like The DEVON. It ap- flectric 
first-page news ... naturally attracted to The WARWICK by peals irresistibly to those of conservative tastes . . . who host moc 
the world-wide fame of its cuisine and the magnetism of like appreciate the Hotel Warwick management and cuisine and t bring 


for like. And kept there season after season by the service, 
and the reasonableness of the rates! 


ACCOMMODATIONS BY THE DAY, 


the exceptional values which present lease rentals afford 
the canny shopper after a new lease. 


WEEK, MONTH OR YEAR 


WW 
| q 


ROM the famous General Electric House of 
Magic comes a new super-automatic electric 
nge. Its modern beauty and striking style exempli- 
:s the new trend in kitchen planning and design. 


0 those homes gifted with full appreciation that 
enuine hospitality, good health, and the art of 
ne living depends much on the kitchen, General 
lectric dedicates this new G-E Imperial—the 
host modern, finest equipped range ever presented. 
t brings amazing advancements in speed, in 


convenience, and in the preparing and serving of 
more tasteful, more delicious foods. It incorporates 
features, refinements and new ideas never before 
achieved in any range. 


Gleaming white porcelain and smooth stainless 
metal assures sparkling cleanliness at all times. All 
switches and controls are centralized on the new 
aviation type control panel. Automatic temperature 
controls have radio type illuminated dials. There 
is a built-in Telechron timer and clock, a minute 


minder to exactly time any cooking operation, auto- 
matic lighting in the oven and sliding shelves that 
eliminate stooping. 


The G-E Imperial Range has two large ovens, three 
surface units, Thrift Cooker and extra large warm- 
ing oven. It is equipped throughout with the new 
G-E Hi-Speed Calrod heating unit that makes 
electric cookery faster and far more economical. 


See your G-E range dealer for deliveries. General 
Electric Co., Section HF7, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Francis I visiting Fécamp Abbey in 1534 w 
Four centuries i 
have passed since | 
a King first 
praised it | 
When your guests sip their Bénédictine they 
are linked, through your courtesy, to a gentle |.,, 
ritual of enjoyment four centuries old anc |t 
far-flung as civilization itself. For this golder }\: 
liqueur is like a legend — impervious to time | « 
and change, treasured from age to age, carried 
from land to land. 
At the ancient Abbey of Fécamp, France, 
the slow, secret distillation still goes on, hardly 
changed since 1510, when the learned monk, 
Dom Bernardo Vincelli, first produced his 
“elixir” and named it Bénédictine. 
Hundreds of imitations have come and 
gone, but there is only one Veritable Bénédictine 
— identified by the ecclesiastical initials 
D.O.M.— Deo Optimo Maximo, “To God 
most good, most great.” 
Bénédictineispreeminentamong theliqueurs 
of the world. Smart young America serves it 
not only after dinner, but also in the new 
Bénédictine Cocktail 
One part Bénédictine, one part Lemon Juice, 
two parts Jules Robin Cognac. 
JULIUS WILE SONS & CO., INC. 
New York, Sole Agents for the United States 
“7 Say, 
all the | 
where 
them, a 
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be rath 
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BENEDICTINE fring 


La Grande Liqueur 
Francaise 


¥ 
< = 
This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any State or community wherein the sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE? BUILT BUICK BUILD THEM 


Body by Fisher 


Heard at any smart summer gathering 


“You know, the more I see of this year's 


Juice, 


INC. 


ites 


NE 


Buicks, the better I l:ke them. Have you had 
ride in one?”* 


“Indeed I have, and I love it. There's lots of room, and 
comfort, and to start it you just push the accelerator pedal 
down. That attends to everything—choke, throttle and all. 
The new automatic starting is fine for a girl.”* 


say, my dear, haveyou noticed | 
all the new Buicks here? Every- 
where I go this summer, I see 
them, almost in droves.”’ 


“Sue, 1 should think Bob would come through for a new Buick. 
That car of his is beginning to tell its age.”* 


“Yes. I’ve noticed that. It makes me think we'd 
be rather smart to see about a Buick for ourselves 


before we start on our trip.”* 
“6S-5-h! I'm working on him. I want that Buick style 


and its big size. I never saw a car so easy to stop, and 
the ride is sixzply marvelous. It won't be long now.*" 


“Hello, people! Are you driving one of the new Buicks, 
too? I’ve got one, you know, and it’s quite the snappiest 
performer and the most comfortable thing on the road that 
I've ever driven.”* 


An hour’s driving of the new Buick will reveal to you all that 
is new and fine in modern motoring. 


~ Series 4O—$795 to $925. Series 50—$1110 to $1250. Series 60—$1375 to 
$1675. Series 9O—$1875 to $2175. Wheelbase—117 to 136 inches. List prices 
at Flint, Michigan, subject to change without notice. Special equipment extra. 


“That's what I hear all around. They tell me that Buick’s new 
K nee-Action ride is something different, and that its new center- 
point steering takes all the work out of driving.”* 


“Jane has one. She's simply craxy about the brakes, too— vacuum 
power or something. I think the style is simply stunning and I'm pes- 
tering Tom to get me one right away.” 
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% Price includes bath in white regular enamel, com- 
plete with bath and shower fitting. Plus local delivery and 
installation by your registered master plumber. Time 
Payments Available. Price subject to change without notice, 


ERE is America’s 1934 bath sensation 

—the new “Standard” Neo-Angle 
Bath—the first major improvement in the 
history of bath design. It is almost square. 
Its tub, longer and wider than the aver- 
age, is set diagonally to provide conven- 
ient seats in two opposite corners. It is 
distinctive ...different...yet the most 
practical bath ever built. 

In a single, one-piece unit, it combines 
every bathing feature you could ever wish. 
It is so convenient to sit on the corner 
seat and slide into the roomy tub...so 
easy to use the seats for foot bath and 
shower...so comfortable altogether, that 
youngsters and oldsters alike will enjoy 


new pleasure and safety in bathing. And 
it is so roomy that you can bathe two 
children at once! 

There are many other advantages that 
the Neo-Angle Bath has: its size, its grace- 
ful lines, its wide range of colors to match 
any decorative scheme. You must see it 
to appreciate them all. Itis on display now 
—come soon to the nearest showroom. 


* * 
This new bath has been selected by House 
Beautiful for “‘The Bride’s House, 1934” and 
may be seen in the House Beautiful Exhibit, 
444 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

* 


© 1934 BY S.S,M CO, 
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The Picnic: It has gone grand. It calls 
for chairs and table and umbrellas and 
stoves and Chili chicken pie. Which 
doesn't necessitate adding a trailer to 


your car. Everything folds up neatly. 


The House: Better to start it today. A 
survey of six popular brands of architec- 
ture will make you settle on the kind of 
house you want to have around you for- 


ever. Planned from closets to kitchen. 


The Awning: Resourceful minds have 
made it the brilliant thing it is today. 
No sun can touch the owner. But any 
breeze can and the weather man is giv- 


ing us the hottest summer on record. 


Straw: To scatter through the house. It 
is light in the hand and light on the 
purse. Nor can it be broken. Tin quali- 
fies as its running mate for exactly the 


same reasons. They team up together. 


HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


Trademark registered in U. S. Patent Office 


COMBINED WITH 


HOME &FIELD 


Trademark registered in U. S. Patent Uffice 


ARTHUR H. SAMUELS 
Editor 


STEWART BEACH 
Associate Editor 


CONTENTS 


Window 
The Dog Show... 
No More Scorchers............... 


Stowaways 


Country Color In Town... 


Six New 
Shade On 


ron 


An Outburst OF Awnings 


Clipped Hedges Frame the Garden... 
Back Of The Brownstone Front................. 


Clear Facts About Old Glass... 


On Salt Marsh And Sand... 


Automatic 


Straws—Tin 
Geraniums Bow Into The Spotlight... 
Give A Thought To The Cook... 
Revolution In A Little Room.................... 
Hiding Your Light Under A New Shade... 


Colonial Stage Reset For Action... 
For Kitchen, Camp and Garden.............. 


Trade Facts for Home Builders... 
Compass. 
My Garden Notebook—Narcissus...... 


Editorial and Publication Offices, 572 Madison Avenue, New York 


House Beautiful 


Vol. 76, No. | Copyright 1934, by Field Publications, Inc. 


House Beautirut combined with Home 
& Fietp is published the first of every 
month by Field Publications, Inc., 572 
Madison Avenue, New York. Franklin 
Coe, President. John Randolph Hearst, 
Vice-President. H. J. Whigham, Secretary. 
Telephone, Wickersham 2-2800. Cable Ad- 
dress, Fieldine. 

ApverTISING OrFices: New York, 572 
Madison Avenue; Boston, 132 Newbury 
Street; Chicago, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue; Detroit, General Motors Building; San 
Francisco, Hearst Building; London, 175 
Piccadilly, W1; Paris, 66 Rue Taitbout; 
Berlin, Albrechtstrasse 15. 


Home & Field 
Vol. 44, No. 7 


Susscription Price, $3.00 a year in 
the United States and its possessions; by 
the copy, 35 cents. In Canada, Pan-Amer- 
ican countries and Spain, $4.00 a year. All 
other subscriptions, $5.00 a year. When 
changing an address, new and old addresses 
should be given. Three weeks’ notice is 
required for changing an address or start- 
ing a new subscription. 

House Beautirut combined with Home 
& Fietp, new series of Field Illustrated 
(trademark registered in U. S. Patent 
Office). Entered as second class matter, 
April 1, 1924, at the Post Office, New York, 
N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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MOTOBING IS FUN AGAIN | 


* * * 


Tue New Arrriow Chryslers give you thrill- 
ing new driving sensations that result from 
interesting scientific facts. 


You get a glorious sense of freedom at high 
speeds because the authentic streamline design 
eliminates vacuum and wind drag. For the 
same reason, acceleration from 40 to 60 is as 
spirited as it is from 15 to 30. 


You enjoy a Floating Ride over even the 
worst of roads because the new distribution of 
weight slows down the periodicity of the springs 
... Sharp jolts are lengthened into easy glides. 


You feel a magical sensation of effortless 
ease when the *automatic overdrive changes 


* * * 


gear ratios for you as you pass 40 miles an 
hour. . . cutting engine speed one third. . . 
reducing fuel consumption as much as 20% 
at 40 miles an hour, 25% at 60. 


You can actually feel the safety you get from 
the Airflow Chrysler’s unit body and frame. 
Forty times as rigid as an ordinary frame, 
this strong bridgework of steel not only con- 
tributes vastly to steadiness on the road but 
also prevents road shocks and jiggling vibra- 
tions from assaulting your nerves. 


In everything it is and does, the Airflow 
Chrysler provides a whole new travel 
experience. You can easily prove it for yourself ! 


* * 


Distinguished 1934 Models 


CHRYSLER AIRFLOW EIGHT ... 122 horsepower and 123- 
inch wheelbase. All body types, $1345. 

CHRYSLER AIRFLOW IMPERIAL. ..130 horsepower. .. 128- 
inch wheelbase. All body types, $1625. 

AIRFLOW CUSTOM IMPERIAL .. . 137-inch wheelbase... 
130 horsepower . . . Sedan Limousine $2345 ; 146-inch wheelbase. . « 
150 horsepower, 4 body types from $5000 to $5145, 

1934 CHRYSLER SIX ... With independently sprung front wheels 
. +» for a smooth, cushioned ride . . . 93 horsepower, 7 body types on 
117-inch and 121-inch wheelbase, Priced from $740 up, Four-door 
Sedan, $820. *A i drive standard on Imperial and’ Custom 
Imperial. Available at slight additional cost on Airflow Eight. Duplate 
safety plate glass in all windows of all models at only $10 additional. 
All prices f. 0. b. factory, Detroit. Time payments to fit your budget. Ask 
for the official Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit plan. 


Nite for the interesting free Floating 
Ride Booklet. Chrysler Sales Corporation, 
12194 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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is not an infallible indication that te tropics are jgetting him. It 


simply means that he understands|the law of fontrasts. He is 
worth following on these points. 
Between sloshings, the native boy pulls desultorily on a piece 
of string attached to a long flap of material called a punkah. The 
air is stirred sluggishly, but still stirred. An electric fan is a step 
up from a punkah. Have at least one in every room. Whether 
from honest humanitarianism or a selfish desire to keep Hannah 
happy in her kitchen, get her a ventilator with a fan set in it. 
It changes the air every few minutes, so that though you may have 
nothing to offer her but hot air, it is at least new hot air, not 
grossly laden with the smell of steaming clams. 
Cultivate a stoic British mental attitude toward heat. If a statistical mania 
for checking the Times weather report drives you to hang a thermometer outside 


your window, never, never look at it the moment it boils over 85. That’s pure 
masochism. It isn’t even the truth. Your house is a wall between you and the 
heat outside. Or it should be. If, by some odd chance, it isn’t, call the nearest 
engineer. A new house is presumably insulated. Possibly the cellar and the attic 
aren’t, in which case they should be, instantly. Charge it off to health and a 
magnificent saving in next winter’s coal. If your house is not new, have it in- 
sulated all through, not a particularly complicated matter. 

Awnings have got past the stage of being pleasant whimsies designed purely 
to make your house look more bucolic. They are calculated to a hair’s breadth: 


r raspherry ice, glass is about the coolest thing you can think of offhand. 


t for drinking from and looking in. There are new ways to use 


there be too much light. Close up early in the morning 

the James River. Open up again when the air freshens 

r at evening. Have candles\on your dining table and candles guttering in sconces. 
/ But if you grow restless inthe Maeterlinckian dark, for a book or a game of 

/ bridge, let your lighting be indirect. This can be arranged without tearing down 
your house and rebuilding it. For the solution of thig and other problems set 


forth above, we commend you to these and future page 
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N THE East, dogs and Englishmen go out in the noonday sun, but just 
the same, Engli$hmen have ideas about keeping cool: indoors. From time to 
“— time a native bgy goes round the house sloshing, cold water over the blinds. 
The routine will Probably be impractical in Council Bluffs and Old Westbury 
She and an air conditioner which takes the moisture out of the air and cools it at 
oe the same timd is even better in the lemg-run_When he eats (very early in the : 
4 morning, very late in the evefing) the Empire-huilder eats cur- 
ries and other peds. He drinks whjak@y and campagne. 
4 
to keep the sun out; to let any breeze in; to charm the eye and to cast long 
shadows all\through the day. a 
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For being lazy, the puffed-out mat which also 
floats, Abercrombie. On it is flung a Macy 
towel; Elizabeth Arden sunburn oil at hand. 
Wicker trays are component parts of a Woman’s 
Exchange Basket. Cups and thermos, Abercrom- 
bie and Fitch; beer, mints and cigarettes are 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY EMELIE DANIELSON 


from Fortnum and Mason. The flat striped pad 
and pillow, Abercrombie. Bag, Saks-Fifth Ave- 
nue; chair, Hammacher, Schlemmer. Another 
chair, right, has an umbrella that tilts with 
the sun, Arden Studios; the beach towel neat- 
ly laid across it in a gay pattern, from Cannon 
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THE NEW PICNIC EQUIPMENT 


COLLAPSES COMPACTLY INTO 


THE RUMBLE SEAT OF A CAR 


HERE’S been an upset in picnicking. Sandwiches in 

shoe boxes, olives speared with a hat pin, layer cake in a 

hat box, warm lemonade—they just won’t do. Your pic- 
nic is half ruined if it won’t pack neatly into the rumble or 
back seat of your car. Ruination is complete if it’s banal 
and messy when you unpack it at the beach or by the lake 
or on the hill-top. 

Picnic equipment collapses. It folds away into next-to- 
nothingness. Everything you can possibly need stows into 
the confines of your car. The morning of your picnic, open 
the rumble seat. Pack in the bottom one stove, collapsible. 
On top of this one table, collapsible, and four chairs, ditto. 
Next a beach roll, deflated. This blows up and becomes a 
mattress or a float. Another beach roll has a top like a 
carriage top, folding. A folding lounging chair has a 
small sun umbrella to attach to its back. A large beach 
umbrella is tightly furled. 

Containers for food and the food they contain are the 
only things that don’t collapse in the new picnic scheme. 
But containers shine as brightly as the sun and are as clean 
as a hospital. What goes in them stays hot or stays cold. 
They make it impossible for you to get sand in the butter. 
A basket with cutlery and plates and 
a mustard pot and everything else you 
could want makes it improbable that 
you'll forget the salt for the hard- 
boiled eggs. A bar shuts up into a 
tight case. A great wicker basket comes 
apart into three baskets. A Bombay 
cooler holds ice, cold drinks or salad. 
A beer pump is adapted to work on 
any kind of drink. Beer or ale or stout 
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or good nourishing porter travel in a special container. 
That’s only a beginning. Next deal with the Swiss cheese- 
ham sandwich end of the picnic. Take along food that no 
one ever dreamed of having on a picnic before. You must 
have one hot dish. The cook can prepare it at home before 
you start and still revel in the impression that she’s having 
a day off. Pack it in a container which will keep it hot. Or 
let it cool en route and heat it up on your collapsible stove. 
Or make it, lock, stock and barrel, at the beach. Cooking 
outdoors is notoriously more fascinating than cooking in the 
comforts of a kitchen. 

The chicken pie of Chili is gorgeous on the dunes at one- 
thirty after a lot of swimming and cold, cold Martinis, extra 
dry. A chicken has been roasted at home, the meat cut off 
in sections rather than slices. To these add a mixture of corn 
cut off the cob, chopped ripe olives, cooked and chopped 
green peppers and chopped pimientos. Add, finally, a brown 
gravy and pour the whole business into a casserole to heat, 
then pass around to the starving. 

Eggs Ranchero come from Mexico and along the Cali- 
fornia border. They were born for hot weather. You make 


a sauce, bottle it, open it when the eggs you are scrambling 


are all but ready and mix them and the 
sauce together. The sauce: chopped onions 
fried in olive oil, tomato paste and bouil- 
lon cooked down for half an hour until it’s 
quite thick. 

It’s perfectly practical to make Romany 
chicken at the beach. Cut onions in rings 
and fry them in butter. In the same pan 
you fry chicken with more butter. Put in 
a can of tomato paste, add chicken bouillon 
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and let the whole thing cook for about half an hour. Or 
poulet a l’estragon. With a Hormel cooked chicken and a 
bunch of tarragon picked that very morn from your garden 
make a cream tarragon sauce before you leave; later warm 
the chicken and the sauce together. In Scotland your shoot- 
ing lunch is mainly cold grouse, hot peas and hot rice. For 
grouse substitute squab, packed in separate tins or earthen- 
ware jars. Serve the rice and peas together (in the south 
they .call it Hopping John) warmed up with butter, or 
chilled. 

In case you can’t bear the thought of cooking at a picnic, 
even over a collapsible stove, there are plenty of good cold 
things to eat which are not American cheese sandwiches. 


Foreground, Abercrombie and Fitch insulated container; 
beer or other drink pump, Saks-Fifth Avenue. Bombay 
cooler that looks like the Sanketty Light, Abercrombie; case 
for beer, Hammacher, Schlemmer. Wicker basket divides 
into three, Woman’s Exchange. At back: a portable bar 
and a portable refrigerator, from Abercrombie and Fitch 


Stoves: all of them collapsible, any of them guaranteed to 
warm the picnicker’s heart as well as his food. At the left, 
with a windbreak, a stove that burns oil. Next, the Porto- 
grill. Third, a tripod stove. These three, and the utensils 
that fit compactly into the large pot, Abercrombie and 
Fitch. The square stove is from Mazie Manufacturing Co. 


Anyway you'll have to take along a substantial cold ballast 
for your hungry mob. Parma ham served on the same plate 
with melon is grand. Or an Italian salad of stoned ripe 
olives, zucchini and potatoes. This calls for French dress- 
ing. The olives are too oily to go well with mayonnaise. 
Another salad which is divine is chicory. Take along a 
dressing containing two hard-boiled eggs, chopped up, vine- 
gar which has had some garlic marinated in it for an hour 
or so, pepper and salt. Fry a few pieces of bacon thoroughly 
crisp. Cut them up fine and mix them into the dressing. 

The night before the party hollow out some beets and 
soak them in vinegar. The next morning stuff them with 
celery mayonnaise. Another salad is a great head of iceberg 
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Beach pad with top, James Amster—Bergdorf Goodman. Pillow 
with bamboo handle, Saks-Fifth Avenue. For sunburn, Elizabeth 
Arden beauty kit. Altman’s picnic case, fully armed. Checked 
chair folds flat (Hammacher, Schlemmer) as do the Altman stools 
and table in exotic colors. Martex terry cloth umbrella from 
Bloomingdale; bottles of stout from a Fortnum and Mason basket 


lettuce, sliced across, each round spread with sardine paste. 
Then reassemble the pieces and tie them up into a head 
again. Take along a jar of mayonnaise for this. Corn, cut off 
the cob, cold, makes a fine salad with lettuce and French 
dressing. 

With the salad have Camembert cheese which has been 
mixed with cream and chilled almost to the freezing point. Or 
Borden’s cottage cheese mixed with slightly whipped cream 
(plain cream thins it too much), and served with guava jelly 
or ripe strawberries. It’s almost indistinguishable from créme 
d'Isigny. 

For cold meat you might take along a stuffed shoulder or 
breast of veal. Or veal and ’am pie or a chicken pie with 
onions cooked into it. Cold daube de beuf is beef that 
has been braised with vegetables, (Continued on page 69) 
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COUNTRY 
COLOR 


IN TOWN 


RS. EDITH KEY HAINES, an extraordina- 
rily epicurean lady, thinks she probably 
offended against architectural canons 

when she remodeled her penthouse apartment. 
Frankly, she doesn’t care in the least. She wanted 
a great big living room. She got it by pulling 
down partitions ruthlessly. It is a combination 
of living and dining room, the sort you expect 
in the country and never see in town. Nancy 
McClelland imported the wall paper, which is 
gray patterned with blue and rose. The wood- 
work is gray, too, and the ceiling a lighter shade. 
The English rug is blue and tan on black. A 
great deal of pattern in one room, on the face of 
_ it, but think for a moment of an English living 
room: there are roses on one chair and morn- 
ing glories on the next, bric-a-brac all over the 
place. Still there’s an enchanting rightness about 
the result. That’s the quality this room has. Mrs. 
Haines loves and buys old English furniture. 
An Adam mirror hangs over the mantel. A Shera- 
ton sofa is upholstered in rust damask. A Regency 
table stands in one corner. 

The small sitting room was a maid’s room. By 
having the closets knocked out, it was made to 
measure about eight by twelve. Walls yellow. 
ceiling violet-gray, Biedermeier sofa upholstered 
in green silk, chairs and curtains the same silk 
in gray. The Italian flower picture is green and 
white. A Connecticut color scheme, you say, but 
never New York. That’s why it’s so very, very 
smart. 

To get at the beginning last of all, as you step 
off the elevator, you are in a little foyer where 
potted plants stand in tiers in the window, mak- 
ing funny leafy shadow patterns on the floor. 
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THE BIG LIVING ROOM IS ALSO THE DINING ROOM 
| 
q 
GRAY CUPBOARDS LINED WITH POMPEIAN am fos 


A MAID’S ROOM BECAME A TINY SITTING ROOM 


YELLOW WALLS HALF-WAY BETWEEN BUTTER AND GRAPEFRUIT 


GREEN GROWS THE FOYER 
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IUX NED 


STRAIGHT FROM THE DRAFTING 


ROOM, THEY EMPHASIZE COMFORT, 


GOOD PLANNING AND GOOD LOOKS 


are already under construction; the others will be 

put in work before summer is out. In other words, 

these houses are news. They show what people are asking 
for—what architects are designing. In the May issue, House 
BEAUTIFUL presented sketches of five other houses, also 
found on the drafting boards, also designed for actual 
clients. All of those houses were modern. This latest series 
carries us back to traditional forms. It also marks some 
definite intermediate steps between the old and the new. 
Perhaps the house that follows its prototype most closely 

is the low spreading one of French origin, of white brick 
with a tower. There is something about a tower that appeals 
to us. It has, for some reason, a decidedly romantic flavor. 
And this house has a tower, the architect was frank enough 


_ of these have been designed for actual clients. Some 


to admit, because the clients wanted a tower. But, it should 
be added, this tower falls into a proper relation to the 
whole mass and does not, as is too often the case, wag the 
house, but is dominated by it. 

Perhaps the quality that marks our contemporary archi- 
tecture, even when it still conforms to a style, is its increas- 
ing logic. The client is apt to have clearly defined needs 
and, what is especially true today, a definitely limited 
budget. The architect must organize his plan to meet these 
conditions in a straightforward and logical way. He then 
builds it up—still on paper—to three dimensions with 
whatever modifications in plan and elevation may be nec- 
essary until an entirely satisfactory house results. In other 
words, the architect starts from the premise of definite 
needs and not merely a pretty (Continued on page 70) 
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1 COLONIAL FARM HOUSE 


teresting variation. The shed roof of the projecting first 
story is carried over the service porch to the garage, com- 
bining house and garage in a strong horizontal line and mak- 
ing the garage easily accessible in any weather. The first 
story of the front of the house, the porch, service porch and 
chimney are whitewashed stone; garage is partly of wood. 
The second story of the house is also of wood, matched board- 
ing being used on the front, with shingles on the ends and 
back. The porch, with whitewashed open rafters, will one day 
be the library. Utility has been well considered, yet tradi- 
tion upheld. Frank J. Forster & R. A. Gallimore, architects 


GARAGE 


% LIVING ROOM 


it follows 


The farmhouse above is of Colonial inspiration, but with in- 


house opposite, 
the mass of the design and used it to house the stairs. The 
house is not large but it gains an appearance of greater size 
because of the length contributed by the service wing and ga- 
rage. Actually there are but eight rooms provided in addition 
to a playroom in the basement. Besides the second-floor living 


the 


2, OF DIRECT FRENCH DESCENT 


architect 


room there are three master bedrooms and a maid’s room. White- 
washed brick is used for the exterior; the shutters are gray, 
and the wooden casement a soft salmon pink. The roof is of 
wood shingles and there is a pleasant use of lattice indicated 
on the service wing to soften the whiteness. Though the strong, 
simple lines of the house give it something of a modern look, 


the French originals. 


LIVING 
ROOM 
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has skillfully 


Perry Duncan, architect 


Although a tower is the characteristic feature of the French 
fitted it into 
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3. SUN FROM DAWN TO DARK 


Eighteenth century France contributed the style from 
which the house above was derived, but it had to be 
modified to meet the requirements of a steeply slop- 
ing site. The change in grade made it possible to 
include a two-car garage in the basement. It also pro- 
vided room in the basement for a large, well-lighted 
play. reom that has two full-size windows. The house 
is of oyster-white stucco with foundations of concrete 
blocks; the roof, red flat tile; brownish trim. This 
is an air-conditioned and thoroughly insulated house. 


Planned for southwestern exposure, the master’s por- 


KITCHEN 


TERRACE 


LIBRARY 


| 
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TERRACE 

tr 


tion gets the sun all day. 


LIVING ROOM 


ROOM 


Penrose V. Stout, architect 


4. GEORGIAN MODERNIZED 


Suggestive of later Georgian houses in general mass and 
use of materials, the house below acknowledges the pres- 
ent trend toward simplicity. Walls are whitewashed brick; 
copper roof; leaders are in the walls. Large windows are 
used in the dining room but most of the others are of 
the casement type. Ample master’s quarters are pro- 
vided and a guest room is well separated from the main 
part. A glazed bay off the kitchen is the children’s din- 
ing room. Frank J. Forster & R. A. Gallimore, architects 
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LIVING ROOM 


TERRACE 


5. ALL-SEASON WEEK-ENDS 


The house above is planned for all-year week-end use, so it 
has been well equipped with all conveniences. Light pink 
stucco is the material used. The roof is black slate, the 
black repeated inside in the Zenitherm floor of the hall and 
in linoleum used for the other rooms. It has the modern feel- 
ing for simplicity of line and absence of ornamentation but 
the extreme severity of the walls is broken by the slightly 
projecting string course of stucco that ties in with the door 
enframement and by a bay window, topped by a balcony. 
The architect, Gordon Allen; J. Hampden Robb, associate 


BLD ROOM 


a 
CLOS 


BED ROOM 


6. ON A NARROW LOT 


This smallest house of the six, built of whitewashed brick 
with ell of vertical boarding and garden wall of fieldstone 
costs about $4,000. Because the lot is but fifty feet wide 
the house is placed with its end to the street. The house 
itself measures twenty-four feet and, leaving ten feet for 
a driveway, a sixteen-foot space is allowed for a terrace 
or small garden off the living room. The design adheres 
rather strongly to Colonial. A variant in the construc- 
tion material could be made with matched boardsand wooden 
fence instead of brick veneer. Royal Barry Wills, architect 
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BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


me for Christmas, a vile, “arty” thing, with beige leaves 

for spring (why beige?), orange leaves for summer, 
brown leaves for autumn, and white leaves for winter. 
There are dreadful little woodcuts of lambs and swans scat- 
tered in the corners, and a somewhat effeminate plowboy 
leaning against a setting sun, at the end of each season. But 
in a wild moment when I could not find any scribbling 
paper, I seized this book and jotted down a few notes for 
“next year.” (It is always “next year” when you have a 
garden). And somehow or other I went on jotting notes in 
it, so that it is now so precious that nothing would induce 
me to part with it. If you can forget that these notes were 
written on beige and orange, with that old plowboy loom- 
ing in the distance, we might have a little fun looking them 
over together. 

Here is the first thing I ever wrote in the notebook. It 
is as heavily underlined as any of Queen Victoria’s letters to 
Mr. Gladstone about the Prince of Wales. 

Aprit 3. “Do remember that scillas are more effective 
than grape hyacinths in the long run, but that it is useless 
to put them where they will be hidden by tall flowers. This 
is the third year I have been driven mad because I can’t 
see the row of scillas from the window, because they are 
completely obscured by the wallflowers. It is really idiotic 
to forget this and I must keep this ghastly notebook and 
remember, next October, to transplant all the scillas.” 

That was the first thing I ever wrote in my notebook. It 
has never been followed out. The scillas still flame, like 
horizon fires, and they are always obscured by the tall 
masts of the wallflowers. 

Here is another entry in my notebook: NovEMBER 1. “It 
is almost incredible, but the great pots of petunias which 
I planted, when flowering, on June 16, are still in flower, 
and look as though they will go on for at least another 
fortnight, unless we have a very fierce frost. July, August, 
September, October, November . . . that makes five months 
of heavenly blossom. It is exceedingly important that these 
pots should be filled with petunias again next year, or I 
shall be very unhappy.” 

Well? The pots were not filled. And the awful thing 
about it is that I wasn’t unhappy. So many other gardening 
dramas had intervened. 

That is the basis of the trouble. Every season is so ex- 
citing that it drives all the other seasons out of one’s head. 
There ought to be some sort of life insurance system which 
compels all good gardeners to invest in winter-flowering 
plants in summer, and forces them to think of autumn 
colors during the blaze of spring. 

For example, an entry in my notebook tells me this: 

OcTosBer 22. “My bushes of evonymous alatus are abso- 
lutely on fire. They are more brilliant than any rose I 


| HAVE a gardening notebook which somebody once sent 


have ever seen—you can almost warm your hands at them. 
It is absolutely essential that I order more of these.” 

Yet—although it was “absolutely essential”—I didn’t. 
I still have only three, although I could have ordered them, 
and planted them, all within a month. 

How much worse it is when six months has to elapse 
between the vision and the planting! Here is another un- 
heeded warning: 

May 10. “The Barrowby Gem polyanthus is really almost 
improper, it’s so lovely. Great big flowers, the color of 
butter, on vast stems. But they have been almost more 
bother than they are worth, because, like an idiot, I planted 
them in what I thought was half-shade, but is actually full 
sunlight. As a result I have to put packing-cases over them, 
and umbrellas and cloches, with cabbage leaves, and Lord 
knows what. Next year, | must have them on the shady 
bank by the pond. It is absolutely vital to remember this.” 

Are they on the shady bank of the pond? No, sir. They 
are not. They are where they were before. And next May 
I shall have to rush about again with umbrellas, in the 
blazing sunlight. Which makes a chap look such a fool. 


AM bearing this all very gaily, on paper, but really 
these lapses and omissions have caused more heart- 
aches than I care to admit. There is that business of the 
catmint for example. You see, the front part of my garden 
is divided into four little squares, with stone paths running 
between. The squares are always chock-full with annuals— 
let us say, yellow wallflowers in spring and flame-colored 
antirrhinums in summer. That means that during several 
precious weeks in June there are no flowers in the front beds. 
Of course, there are lovely arches of roses and Chinese 
honeysuckle, but the center beds are bare as a bone, con- 
taining only quantities of small, rather frightened-looking 
seedling antirrhinums. That is the time that the catmint 
is a dream of mauve delight, and that is the time I want it 
all down those little paths which run through the center 
of my beds. Why haven’t I got it? Ask me another. All I 
know is that this year I am going to have a notice hung 
over my bed, which will ask me, every night . . . 

“What have you done about catmint?” 

You will think me a congenital idiot, going on like this. 
“If you never use your notebook, why don’t you throw it 
away?” You may well ask that question. I really don’t 
know why the notebook is not thrown away. But wait. . . 
I do know. Because there has been one exploit in which 
the notebook has proved invaluable. I refer to the wood. 

Now my wood is the smallest wood in the world, but 
it is also one of the most exciting, because wherever you 
walk in it, at whatever time of the year, your eye is carried 
down little vistas to some spot of color, glowing in the 
distance. And this happy circum- (Continued on page 70) 
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Out on the terrace, a canopy fit for a Rajah, which rolls on S H A D E O N W H E E L S 


rubber wheels to wherever you want to go. Big enough to eat 
under, to nap under, to read or play contract under. The top 
tilts to any angle. Heavy enough not to blow over. Folds to 
small space for storing. By Albert Tatoul. Arden Studios 
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EMELIE DANIELSON 


If no awning seems to you worth its salt unless 
it’s striped, choose yours from the four above. 
The lower left-hand one is William Barrell’s, 
others, Wellington Sears’. Addenda in the form 
of fringe and rope, Consolidated Trimming Co. 


AN OUTBURS 


OF 
AWNINGS 


In memory of an English cottage on the Downs, 
have awnings of thatch, hang checked gingham 
curtains in your windows and cultivate Canter- 
bury bells and wallflowers to grow along your 
house. The awning is from the Arden Studios 


From a bolt of blue awning cloth and a bolt of 
red awning cloth, giant checks are made and a 
flat, important fringe is red and blue by turns 
to match. This looks out over a garden of un- 
paralleled neatness. Awning, Arden Studios 
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The awning bay. Bright stripes slide easily 
along semi-circular trolleys. You shift them 
with the sun and as the breeze veers. Within, 
all is shadow with as much or as little view 
as you care to allow yourself. As exciting 


as living under the Big Top. Arden Studios 


Top right: Three parts English marquee, four 
parts country fair and all the rest Riviera. 
It is a tent, the posts spiked to be driven 
in the ground anywhere, moved at will. The 
curtains pull together. The whole is a riot 
of red and white stripes. The Arden Studios 


In the center of this page is a Venetian blind 
which measures its length along the outside of 
the house instead of the inside. It is wood so 
it can stand a sopping wet summer or a drought 
equally; it lies flat or pushes out, awninglike, 
as you see it. From J. G. Wilson and Company 


This rose, whose size and glory would seem to 
indicate a Georgia O’Keefe strain, was not 
born to blush unseen. Proceeding on the the- 
ory that it’s pleasanter to pass the hotter 
days inside looking out, the rose is painted 
inside. It is a lovely dusty white on a 
deep blue ground. The sides of the awning 
are solid white. So is the fringe. Arden 
Studios. The five models by Roger MacDonald 
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CLIPPED HEDGES 
FRAME 


THE GARDEN 


From the pergola at Three Waters, the 
estate of the late Miss Edith Notman on 
Eastern Point, Gloucester, you look down 
this vista of quiet green with its color- 
ful flower accents. Long beds of English 
lavender and pink roses, rose of Sharon 
standards and neatly clipped boxwood add 
to the garden’s apparent length. Bordering 
it are beds of yew, shown below. Nellie 
B. Allen was the landscape architect 


On the terrace below the per- 
gola, at the east side of the 
house, is a fragrant little 
garden from which steps lead 


down. Along the honeysuckle 
and rose bordered path you 
descend to this parterre garden 


The little flower garden may 
be entered through this rose- 
hung gate in the stone wall 


The high elevation of the 
Norman French farm house 


was an important factor in 
planning the garden. At 


Buttressed sections of yew give to this bor- right the pergola terrace side 
der the effect of a series of miniature gar- from which you look down 
dens, each jewel-like and perfect in itself to the garden, throuysh the 
while forming part of the larger pattern. The green avenue shown at the 
edging completes the inclosing line of green, top of the page, and out 


and evergreens at the back screen the roadway to the buttressed side beds 


Prore 
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TANDING on the pergola terrace of Three Waters 
at Eastern Point. Gloucester, and looking into 
the lovely garden that fills the eve with 

beauty, one is apt to remember John Sedding’s defi- 
nition: “What is a garden? It is earth emancipated 
from the commonplace.” For here is a garden that, 
more than most, has emancipated itself from any re- 
strictions of orientation and made much of its advan- 
tages and hazards, achieving unusual and handsome 
effects by quite simple means. 

Because of its lower level the garden is looked into 
from the pergola rather than merely looked at. so 
Nellie B. Allen, the landscape architect, planned it in 
definite units of form, color and texture instead of 
in drifts. As a result, the eye rests first on peaceful 
masses of green before the attention is caught by the 
flowers and standard accents. 

Long beds of English lavender and pink roses, ac- 
cented with the pink rose of Sharon and clipped box- 
wood, march in two straight rows down the length of 
the garden to a little pool, and add to the garden’s 
apparent length. Forming a border along the sides 
are unusual flower beds, (Continued on page 71! 
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The stoop was whisked off Mr. and Mrs. R. Keith 
Kane’s brownstone. A back kitchen became the 
dining room, filled with sun through an entire wall 
of glass. But this influx of modernity was nicely 
tempered to eighteenth century Virginia furniture. 
Outside, steps as wide as the yard ascend into 
agarden. Room was found for the kitchen in front. 
Stairs curve up to a living room, wide as the house 


& 
tim 


Robert P. Rodgers, architect, took two 
New York brownstone fronts and did 


them over. Mr. and Mrs. Sidney How- 


ard’s kept its stoop. You go up steps 
to a floor from which the dining room 
was banished to gain space for this 
brown and white living room. Its walls 
are of an almost feudal thickness with 
-shelf upon shelf of books set in them is 


BACK OF 


THE BROWNSTONE 


FRONT 


A century of plates. Center, the 1831 Sandwich cup plate with an eagle center and 
a lacy border. Above it, two types of honey saucers, design all curves and angles, 
unstippled ground. Grant memorial plate from a Pittsburgh factory, 1885. Above it 
a shallow modern plate. Right, top to bottom, a large Sandwich plate, an 1890-1910 
dish imitating cut glass and an early plate with a design resembling Irish glass 
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CLEAR FAcTS ABOUT 


SIGNPOSTS THAT POINT THE 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN OLD 


SANDWICH, NEW WOOLWORTH 


by THOMAS HAMILTON ORMSBEE 


LASS collecting presents more pitfalls for the unwary 
than any other form of Early Americana. The old 
and the recently made look surprisingly alike at first 

glance, and what is more, there seems to be no open and 
shut rule about the age of glass. With furniture there is the 
comforting assurance that no piece not a centenarian need 
be considered. A bit of glass, on the other hand, with only 
a paltry fifty years to its credit may be valuable, while one 
dating back to the first decade of the nineteenth century is 
considered “very rare and early.” Of course its fragile 
nature accounts for this seeming paradox, since glass mak- 
ing was one of the first art crafts practiced in America. 

In hunting old glass there are two kinds to look for: the 
blown of the type made by Wistar and Stiegel, which in- 
cludes our early flasks and bottles, and the Sandwich pressed 
or pattern glass. Each has its characteristics and with either 
group there are identifying marks for varying types. Early 
blown glass has two distinct characteristics, the rough pontil 
mark and the lack of symmetry. The former is the trace left 
by the handling rod that was attached opposite the blow 
pipe. Just before a piece was sent to the annealing oven, the 
pontil or handling rod was freed by a sharp snap that left 


Glasses: Stiegel to Woolworth. 
Left rear, a Stiegel flip glass, 
engraved. Front, extreme left, 
a ten-cent store wine glass com- 
pared for outline and symmetry 
with three early American blown 
glasses. Extreme right, pressed 
glass goblet with three mold 
lines. The modern glass, left, 
has only two of the mold lines 


OLD GLASS 


a rough circular mark on the bottom. With some of the 
finest later American glass, as well as earlier English, Irish 
or European, the pontil scar was eradicated by grinding and 
polishing, but here a smooth, slightly curved depression 
sometimes as much as a quarter-inch deep will be found. 
The symmetry varies with the grade of the piece. In very 
crude types its lack is obvious to the most casual observer. 
Theoretically perfect symmetry was attained by rotating the 
blow pipe rapidly as the white-hot glass was being expanded 
and shaped. Like most theories involving the human ele- 
ment, absolute symmetry depended on the skill of the 
worker and was seldom achieved. On the contrary, differ- 
ences of half an inch or more frequently resulted. Two other 
traces of genuine old glass are air bubbles and fine particles 
of unfused sand called sand pits. Both resulted from the 
limited technique then practiced in melting silicas. In the 
genuine, bubbles and sand pits follow no fixed pattern. In 
newly made pieces intended to simulate the old there is a 
regularity of location and shape about the bubbles that 
betrays intentional presence, like the repeating design of 
an upholstery fabric. 

Caspar Wistar was the first of the important American 
makers of blown glass. His South Jersey furnace was in op- 
eration from 1739 to 1780, but these works produced only 
the cheapest grade of window glass and crude bottles, save 
for an occasional presentation piece made from leavings. 
Baron Heinrich Wilhelm Stiegel was the second of the great 
glass makers; his two furnaces made fine tablewares of deli- 
cate flint glass. From these American works sprang a long 
line of independent enterprises. When the fires at Wistar- 
burg were cold its workmen first set up for themselves in 
the surrounding South Jersey country and later migrated 
westward to the Ohio River Valley, but their products are 
all now classified as South Jersey regardless of where they 
were made. 

No label is needed to determine the Wistar or South Jer- 
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Pontil marks. Clear mold-blown decanter with a big pontil mark 
partly obscuring a star and fluting. Right, early Jersey type 
salt dish, roughly broken pontil. Above, the pontil was ground 
and polished off this old bottle and also off its purple cover 


sey and the Stiegel types. Although as years went on the Wistar- 
trained men developed high skill in ornamenting their presen- 
tation pieces, the basic glass remained heavy and crude. The 
chief tints, in addition to a clear glass with a slight off-color 
cast, were olive, yellow, amber, aquamarine, blue, green and 
sometimes a milk glass. The fine flint glass of the Stiegel type 
by contrast is light beyond belief and when tapped has a high- 
pitched, musical resonance. The texture is delicate and the work- 
manship close to that of Venetian glass. Air bubbles are fre- 
quently present, but sand pits are less numerous than with the 
South Jersey pieces. Stiegel and his workmen produced a wide 
variety of everything from quart-size flip glasses to toilet bottles. 
They were of clear glass, blue, amethyst, various tones of green 
and sometimes a plum or purple shade. Many of his clear glass _ 
pieces were ornamented with designs of conventionalized char- 
acter in colored enamels. Others had a similar design achieved 


” 


by etching so shallow that today it seems like sand-blast sten- 
ciling and is therefore sometimes confusing to the novice. 

Stiegel had still another manner of ornamenting his glass, 
designed to compete with the cut glass then being imported into 
Colonial America. A blow pipe with its charge of molten glass 
was inserted in a metal mold with an incised design. Then 
human breath expanded the glass and forced it to conform to 
the pattern. For finishing, the piece was removed from the mold, 
which was made in three parts and hinged. The ridges and de- 
pressions of the design were largely geometric cross-hatchings 
akin to the cut glass decorations then in vogue. Such pieces are 
now called “three piece molded” and can be identified by the 
low ribbings that mark the mold joinings. These are relatively 
wide and never scratchlike as with later pressed glass. Also the 
surface of the interior conforms to the design of the exterior. 
A pontil mark is present and texture of glass corresponds to 
that of other pieces of the period. The interior of a pressed glass 
piece is always smooth and the design of the exterior much 
clearer and far sharper. 

This mold-blown was really halfway between the all-blown 
and the Sandwich pressed glass of fifty years later. Both were 
designed to compete with imported cut glass. Neither presented 
more than an illusion of it. In fact, early Sandwich designs have 
little of the facets and cross-hatchings of cut glass. Rather, by 
stippling the background, a lacy quality which was much nearer 
the effect of engraved glass resulted. (Continued on page 68) 


Dr. George F. Coopernail, from whose collection 


all the glass shown on these pages comes, found 
a store at Cross River, New York, which closed 
fifty years ago. Here he was able to buy the 
Sandwich lamps above with gold leaf decora- 
tion still intact. This, of course, wears off 
with time and use so it is extremely rare. In 
the little box are a dozen salt cellars, just 
as they were packed to be sold in the beginning 


Sandwich made the candlesticks at the left. 
At extreme left of the photograph is a pair of 
clear yellow dolphins and at the right an even 
earlier style in milk glass with a single base. 
In the center foreground is the earliest type 
with a lacy base. On either side, sticks of a 
later date. Three samples of candlesticks in 
the background are made of translucent glass. 
This trio comes in one and two colors of glass 


Below is what you see when you look at the 
bottoms of glass candlesticks. The left-hand 
one is modern, the base solid. The others 
are old and have space left open, to save 
glass. Also, they are warped. The first 
two are dolphins with the body of the fish 
open. Next is a square-based column stick, 
then the lacy one shown above. The last 
one shows the translucence of milk glass 
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On SALT MARSH AND SAND 


A LONG ISLAND COUNTRY 


PLACE THAT RECLAIMED 
A STRIP OF WASTE LAND 


IVE springs ago the strip of land was bare sand. Three 
F years before it had been salt marsh, a combination 

which would seem to be the ultimate in discouraging 
situations for a prospective country place. A suction dredge 
repaired the latter condition; inspired planting produced 
the grass and the trees and shrubs in the photograph below, 
as well as the gardens which are not visible. To Mr. Julian 
Hinckley, architect, goes the credit for designing the house 
and other buildings and dealing successfully with this un- 
usual problem to produce a country place for Mr. and Mrs. 
Auguste Richard. 

The land is in the Hewlett Bay Park section of Long 
Island, situated upon a narrow canal which forms an inlet 
to the Bay itself. The original plot was 185 feet wide and 
on this the house itself was begun in 1929. A year later, an 
additional strip of 165 feet was added along the south 
border and upon this was constructed the small children’s 


playhouse and greenhouse (just visible to the right of the 
main house in the photograph below), as well as the com- 
bined gardener’s cottage and stable which is the larger 
building at the right. A boathouse was built upon the canal 
itself with complete bathing facilities as well as accommo- 
dations for guests. And to the south of the boathouse is an 
authentic reproduction of a Dutch windmill, which is not 
only a picturesque bit of architecture but a working unit. 

The house is of that pleasant white-painted brick and 
white clapboard construction which fits so restfully into the 
Long Island landscape. Its origins are Colonial, but there 
is a considerable freedom in the execution of the design. 
One noteworthy feature is the overhang of the second story, 
which gives an agreeable break to the mass of the main 
house as seen from the motor approach. 

The windmill, of course, comes in for much attention 
from visitors. In designing it, Mr. Hinckley found that the 
art of the Dutch millwright was a very precise one which 
laid down rigid canons of construction. Although the whole 
has been reduced in size from the old mills, its proportions 
are completely authentic. Finding machinery to operate it 
was another matter requiring much investigation. No old 
machinery exists and it was finally necessary to invent it. 
But the mechanism was simple enough, and the mill func- 
tions perfectly. You come at length to feel that no view from 
the windows or the gardens of the place is complete without 
the peaceful turning of the great arms in the background. 
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HOW IT HAPPENED 


In the Hewlett Bay Park section of 
Long Island, Julian Hinckley, ar- 
chitect, designed this house for 
Mr. and Mrs. Auguste Richard. Af- 
ter the house had been completed, 
a children’s playhouse and green- 
house combined were added at the 
right, and beyond this building, 
quarters for a gardener and sta- 
bles. The photograph below shows 
the group from across the narrow 
canal on which a boathouse has 
been built with provision for an 
overflow of guests and facilities 
for bathers. Behind the boathouse 
is the Dutch windmill, which real- 
ly works. The land was originally 
salt marsh, and though filled in, 
the presence of water close to the 
surface presented many problems in 
building and in landscaping the plot 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


Although somewhat smaller in size, the 
Dutch windmill follows exactly propor- 
tions laid down in the old mills which 
were built by early settlers at East- 
hampton. No machinery existed to serve 
as a model for providing a means of op- 
eration, and what was built is entirely 
original. It is also highly efficient, 
and the great arms rotate slowly in any 
sort of fair breeze, even without the 
sails which are shown in the photograph 
above. The building is sheathed in fa- 
miliar weathered shingles, and a simple 
fence warns theunwary against thearms 
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Approaching the Richard house from 
the road you enter a graveled cir- 
eular drive. At the right is the 
kitchen wing, placed at right an- 
gles to give shelter against stiff 
north winds. The lower story of the 
main house is of brick with clap- 
boards above. All first floor rooms 
open on gardens, terraces or porches 


Above, the gardener’s quarters pre- 
sent this pleasant facade seen from 
the main house. On the other side and 
part of the same building are stables 
for a number of horses, with a con- 
venient paddock beyond. At the right, 
a small playhouse for the children of 
the family is connected with a green- 
house which barely shows in the back- 
ground. The playhouse, like the other 
buildings, carries out architecturally 
the Colonial theme of the small estate 
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AUTOMATIC GREENHOUSES 


GLASS HOUSE POINTS 


Look into automatic operation—ther- 


mostats for heat and humidity control; 


adding a small greenhouse to 

your establishment, you hesitated 
because of the attention it would re- 
quire. This year you needn’t. Green- 
houses used to be much like puppy 
dogs. They didn’t require a great deal 
of care, but the care had to be regular. 
The heater, the ventilating system, the 
adjustment of shades when there was 
too little sun or too much—all de- 
manded periodic attention. If you had 
a professional gardener it was all very 
well—he was paid to think about it. 
If you hadn’t, it was likely to spoil 
your week-ends—or your plants. Now, 
however, most of those cares may be 
forgotten. It is possible to build a 
greenhouse which is simply and auto- 
matically controlled so far as light, heat and ventilation are 
concerned. Thermostatic devices watch either the drafts of a 
coal-fired furnace or an oil burner. Coupled with humidity 
controls they regulate the ventilators. And your new friend, 
the photo-electric cell, enters the picture to control the 
shades. When the sun goes behind a cloud, or night ap- 
proaches, up come the shades. If the sun shines too brightly 
or too long, down they roll. In theory, at least, you can go 
off for the winter and still leave your greenhouse function- 
ing unconcernedly without you. 

Perhaps that is something of an exaggeration. But the 
application of automatic control to greenhouse operation is 
news of first importance to the home owner who wants a 
greenhouse and still feels he cannot afford the regular serv- 
ices of a gardener. Other bits of news are concerned with 
heating systems, which have been improved to the point 
where with hot-water types (still, so it seems, the best for 
this purpose) it is now possible to place the boiler on grade 
with the plant house, or even above it, without any impair- 
ment of its efficiency. By a percolator principle the proper 
circulation of hot water to the bench coils is accomplished. 
It is unnecessary to have a cellar or even a pit for the 
heater, as used to be the case. 

While they are not so new, the manufacturers have been 
doing things with shades, trying to find the most efficient 
and most simply operated system for providing shade 
(which is as important in a greenhouse as sun) at the 
proper times. Whitewash has been the most elementary 
means used, but it is messy and cannot be regulated. Slat 
shades seem best adapted to the purpose. They may be 
rolled either outside, on the sash framework, or inside the 
roof. With these constructed in sections, individual parts of 
the benches may be protected with a minimum of trouble. 

Designing greenhouses is a special art in itself, and it is 
a wise purchaser who consults directly with one of the man- 
ufacturers rather than having one designed for himself. For 


| * year when you thought of 


the electric eye to roll your shades up 
and down as the temperature demands 


Watch carefully the placing of the 
greenhouse. The tree you’ve never con- 
sidered may shade it, or your house it- 
self keep off direct rays of the sun 


Consult with a reputable manufacturer 
on construction and all points of en- 
gineering, as well as the situation of 
benches and other planting arrangement 


Don’t grow only unusual plants. Half 
the fun of a greenhouse is picking the 
regulars of spring and summer when the 


thermometer is hovering around zero 


example, you want as much glass in 
the walls and roof of your building as 
can possibly be provided, and the 
manufacturers have furnished, in steel 
or wood, the thinnest but most durable 
of framework. Likewise, they have 
worked out weather-tight construction 
which enables a heating and humid- 
ifying system to operate with the 
maximum efficiency, keeping delicate 
plants safe against sudden changes in 
temperature outside. Prices have not 
advanced noticeably during the past 
year. You may still purchase a small 
structure for as little as $750, com- 
plete with insulated walls, cypress 
sash and a hot-water heater which will 
hold 55° against zero. They may be 
bought knocked down but ready to be 
erected quite simply for less than that. Costs go on from 
there with practically no top price. The sky, almost liter- 
ally, is the limit for the larger greenhouses. 

The manufacturers in their stock designs (you may also 
have them custom-made according to any plan, of course) 
have provided a variety of models in the two general types: 
those which are attached to the house and those which form 
independent buildings. If you prefer the attached variety, 
make sure that the house does not cut off the sun from the 
glass and guard against shadows from large trees or other 
buildings in orienting the greenhouse. Shelter from prevail- 
ing winter winds, when feasible, is to be considered. All of 
these matters, of course, should be talked over with the 
engineer who helps to plan your installation. Usually it is 
possible to attach a greenhouse to a place already built 
without great damage to its artistic design. With a new 
house, it presents practically no difficulty. 


T IS probably superfluous to say anything about the 

pleasure a greenhouse adds to the general enthusiasm 
of gardening. To begin with, of course, it enables you to 
grow the temperamental sort of plant, such as many of the 
chrysanthemums, which will not flower rapidly enough to 
mature out-of-doors in temperate climates. Then there are 
others which must be planted earlier than the late spring 
frosts permit. Your greenhouse makes it possible to give 


~ annuals an excellent start in flats before transplanting them 


in the garden when danger of frost is past. But most of all 
it gives you year-round cut flowers for indoors. It is asking 
too much of a small greenhouse to furnish many hot-house 
vegetables in December and January, but with a slightly 
larger one you can have at least a few vegetables out of 
season. The very novelty of it will make them taste better. 
Growing things in a glasshouse is a pleasant occupation 
which adds much to the pleasure of an outdoor garden. And 
think of the fun you will have all through the winter time. 
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All of straw. Wine cooler, Abercrombie and Fitch. Six trays, A. Leipzig. A flower pot 
like a bird house from Lewis and Conger, as are three coasters you put glasses in, the 


round mats, center, and mats in the lower left corner. Weil-Freeman makes the basket 


with a striped border, the glass on the right, a pitcher, two dolls and the fig basket, 
right. A striped scrap basket is from Olivette Falls. Two large green and white mats, 


Carbone. Two small ones and the tablecloth used as background, Saks-Fifth Avenae 
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O not misunderstand us. We do not fancy that tin is 
new. We don’t think we discovered it. No, we’ve seen 

plenty of tin during the past years. But we have seldom 
recognized it for what it was. It was generally lurking 
behind a coat of paint, masquerading as an unknown metal. 
Now for the first time it feels the urge toward nudism. 

You will admire it for summer because it is unpreten- 
tious and frequently funny and always cheerful. Americans 
like to make little caricatures in tin. Tony Balcom did the 
voracious and slightly delirious fish above. You set them on 
your dining room table, preferably without a cover to 
destroy the myriad reflections. Abercrombie and Fitch. 

If you went to Mexico last summer or the summer before, 
you must have gone to Taxco, a little village high in the 
mountains which clings round its cathedral. You bought tin 
from William Sprattling, who has a house full of native 
artisans working in silver and tin, both of which come 
right out of the mountains there. Tin is hammered with as 
simple a conviction as silver and into as appealing designs. 
The large tray, the ashtrays and the goblet in the second 
picture are his, and if you haven’t time to go to Mexico, 
you can get them at the Arden Galleries. In Dallas, at 
A. Harris’ store, there is a Mexican shop and the man in 
charge goes foraging through Mexico every little while to 
see what he can dig up. The two oval mirrors with the wide 
oval frames are his finds. 

The three cowboys at the left are also the work of Tony 
Balcom, who made the fish. Frankly entertaining. Aber- 
crombie and Fitch. There are beady eyes on a placid cow 
and two little dogs by Wayne Soverns. From Gerard. 
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INTO THE SPOTLIGHT 


GERANIUMS Bow 


by MRS. JAY CLARK, JR. 


LEAVES OF MANY SCENTS AND 


FORMS AGAIN DELIGHT GARDENERS 


gentle waves of seniiment. First it was renewed pre- 

occupation with the knots and bows of Victorian for- 
mal gardens; then it was herbs. The latest revival is the 
geranium. The whole range of its sweet-leaved varieties 
has come back to fashion, many of them from such long 
forgotten sources that their identity is not always clear. 
The few well-known types which are grown in most gardens 
and in pots along the window sill are but a small part of 
the picture. They are the ones that have persisted. For the 
others a little digging is necessary, but that, after all, is a 
good part of the fun in collecting any plant. 

The history of the different varieties is part of their in- 
terest, and this particular history is a mass of argument and 
wrangling over names, kinds and origins. Dissension on 
the subject began long ago, for in the early seventeen 
hundreds the botanist, Burman, divided the genus gerania- 
cee in two parts: geranium or cranesbill, and pelargonium 
or storksbill, based on fancied resemblances and Greek 
words describing them. In 1738 Linnzus labeled these 


nr in gardens of late have been swinging on 


divisions as nonsensical and reunited them under the former 
geranium appellation. Forty years later the Frenchman, 
L’Heritier, divided the genus into three parts: geranium, 
cranesbill; pelargonium, storksbill; and the third, erodium 
or heronsbill. For one hundred and fifty years this designa- 
tion has stood, in spite of occasional dissenters. 

Among the pelargoniums are found the fragrant-leaved 
types, natives for the most part of the African Cape of 
Good Hope, from which source they were brought to 
England as early as 1632, the first introduction being pelar- 
gonium triste, or night-scented. All through the seventeenth 
century the importations continued, among them being 
pelargonium capitatum to use in the manufacture of per- 
fumes, while the next hundred years saw an influx of varie- 
ties that got the best of the records, so rapidly did they ap- 
pear. A period of experimentation began—crossing, recross- 
ing, intercrossing of species—until the problem of un- 
scrambling an egg would be child’s play compared to fer- 
reting out many of the original sources of the pelargoniums 
known today. The main character- (Continued on page 73) 
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, rose-scented. 4. Melissimum, dis- 


Peppermint geranium (spotlighted) 
branches in all directions. Top, types of 
scented leaves. 1, Limoneum, delicate lem- 
on scent. 2. Orange-scented enigma, may 
be Prince of Orange. 3. Skeleton or Dr, Liv- 


tinetly lemon. 
shape, spicy. 6. Crispum, lemon group an- 
cestor. 7. Capitatum, or attar of roses, 
used for perfumes. 8. Tomentosum, velvet 


5. Acerifolium, maple leaf 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MYRON N. CONGER 


peppermint leaves. 9. Debated rose gerani- 
um. 10. Lady Mary is faintly nutmeg. 11, 
Fair Ellen or Helen is oakleaf, pungent. 
12. Fragrans, a nutmeg type. 13. Schottes- 
ham Pet, spicy. 14. Lady Plymouth, minty 
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DRAWINGS BY HEINZ N. WORCH 


In Salzburg and St. Wolfgang as you walk along the 
street, plump red geraniums nod at you from window 
boxes. For your Austrian cook, whose schnitzel 
and gnockerl are divine, put a window box inside 
the window where the crisp smell of geraniums will 
cheer her as she rolls pastry. A white wire fence 
keeps the posies in place. More wire loops are on the 
cornice above. Macy. No curtains are necessary here 


Have such a heap of oil cloth table covers that 
your cook can use them on her table and you can 


use them on yours under the trees or on the porch. 
The ones shown are prevailing red and blue, but 
they come in other fresh colors. Left to right in 
front: the first two, Macy; the third, Lewis and 
Conger; the big plaid, Macy; and the one in the 
foreground, Altman. Oil cloth edgings for the 
kitchen and all the closets, in the background. 
The first two, the fourth and the last three are 
Macy’s, the others Lewis and Conger’s. Just wipe 
them off with a damp cloth and fire the laundress 


GIVE A 


THE COOKE 


IF YOU WOULD KEEP HER, MAKE 


HER KITCHEN A PLEASANT BOWER 


toast and iced tea. You are sitting in a living 

room which is all fixed for summer in flowery 
English chintzes. If you have any finer feelings, you’ll 
see to it that before she gets entirely disgruntled her 
kitchen will get a dose of summer, too. Here you see 
a number of suggestions. They center about the win- 
dow. Obviously you can’t cover the stove with cretonne 
and do the sink up in slip covers, so the window is 
where most of your activity will concentrate. Window 
boxes in which she may plant either the bright flowers 
of her native heath or the herbs which will make her 
salad and her chicken and her Hungarian goulash the 
best in the countryside should be installed at once. 
Then do a little something about the cornice above. 
It won’t cost you much and it will make her very, 
very happy and proud. A good cook is temperamental. 
Consult her tastes. She may have a hankering for 
Venetian blinds, or a split bamboo shade. Perhaps she 
has been suppressing a deep-seated desire for dotted 
Swiss curtains, or dimity, or checked gingham. Give 
her what she longs for most. Then see what happens. 


HE cook is in the kitchen, making cinnamon 


i 
om, 
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This is more fun than you’ve had since 
you left kindergarten. Buy a split bam- 
beo shade, preferably white. Using a 
stencil, paint a basket of vegetables 
on it. You can borrow vegetables from 
the kitchen maid to get the colors ac- 
curate. Instead of the cords shown you 
might substitute bright-colored tapes. 
Set out any number of pots of flowers on 
the window sill. Shade is from Macy 


Pasterettes, another throwback to your 
childhood. Then your mother considered 
you a bit of a menace because she never 
knew quite where you were going to 
land them. Now you are encouraged to 
stick them around the kitchen with a 
lavish hand. You can get carrots, peas, 
tomatoes, string beans. Use rubber ce- 
ment so as to pull them off later. Macy 


Witha tender memory of childhood summers 
on the farm, hang five milk dippers on as 
many hooks and plant them with any sort 
of small flower or vine you like best. 
The dippers have different length handles 
to make a triumphal arch as they hang. 
From Duparquet, Huot & Moneuse. For this 
one, a plain Venetian blind which lets 
sun through the slats and onto the flow- 
ers is recommended. No curtains required 


Canisters, cake boxes, bread boxes. The awning, like the window box, 
Cover them in plaids or checks or moves in. Here is a_ cornice, 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY EMELIE DANIELSON 


dotsand shellacthem. Macy. Foot 
of the opposite page, pottery to 
put in the oven and later to bring 
to the table. In red, white or blue. 
It is especially baked to withstand 
the heat of the stove or the cold of 
the refrigerator. The tea wagon 
is on wheels, from Bloomingdale. 
The gay pottery, from Gimbel 


green and white, cut like the edge 
of an awning, pointed. Below it, 
an indoor window box holds an 
assortment of herbs. Mint, chives 
and parsley are sure to do well. 
You might experiment and find 
you can grow still more exotic 
herbs so that your salads will 
become famous. Awning by Macy 
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REVOLUTION IN A LITTLE ROOM 


by 


EMILY KIMBROUGH 


HERE comes a time in the 
| stein of men—and women— 

when we stand blinking in the 
dazzling realization that we need 
not live by labels, especially other 
people’s labels. It happened to me 
one afternoon at a large tea. My 
cup was half-way to my lips when 
I said to myself, “I do not like tea. 
I have never liked tea. Green, black, 
China, sugar, milk, lemon—I do not like it. I go out to tea 
because I like seeing my friends informally and I like little 
thin sandwiches. But from now on when I am asked, ‘How 
will you take your tea?’ I will answer, ‘Not at all, thank 
you.” And from that lovely day to this, I have done just 
that and no one has had a better time at teas than I. 

Another great revolutionary was a friend of mine who, 
while being shown through a house she planned to buy, was 
told, “This is the breakfast room.” To her utter astonish- 
ment she heard herself saying, “Who said so?” That was 
the beginning of the Revolution-in-a-Little-Room Movement 
with which this account is concerned. 

The whole movement is the logical outgrowth of social 
conditions, yet the ball might never have started rolling had 
it not been for that irrelevant impertinence. My friend has 
no possible use for a breakfast room. She breakfasts in bed 
by preference and at the request of her husband, who 
frankly prefers the ministrations of a newspaper at this 
hour. But she is extremely conscientious about the running 
of her household with its accounting and bookkeeping. Her 
desk is businesslike rather than ornamental. She was in- 
spired to give it a room of its own—the former breakfast 
room. Here she writes her checks, balances accounts, tacks 
up all the memorabilia of social life from invitations to 
reminders such as: “Tell Mr. Parker about lumps in crab- 
meat last Friday,” and “Remind George, dentist appoint- 
ment Monday 10 a.m.” Made a little giddy by the impor- 
tance of having a workroom of her own, she bought a small 
but genuine filing cabinet. A telephone extension to her 
office makes it possible to do all her chores at one sitting. 
She saves time. She is more efficient and accurate than ever 
before. 

It should, perhaps, be explained at this point that the 
revolution is not limited to breakfast rooms. From the first 
gun it spread to any odd little room in a house or apart- 
ment. Sometimes its label is “sun room,” sometimes “ante- 
room.” There is even a classic instance where it was “um- 
brella-and-rubbers closet.” Sometimes a larger room is 
drawn in, as when a guest room became a ping-pong court. 
But this happens seldom. 

A woman whose husband adores playing the radio and 
the Victrola and adores playing them loud, suggested that 


he might like to have a music room. He said he would. His 
radio and electrola are plugged into the baseboard of what 
the architect christened the little parlor. Here are the cabi- 
nets with his noteworthy collection of records. There is 
room for a small work table and two comfortable chairs, 
each with its smoking table beside books and magazines. 
Theirs is a lovely life. In the evening he plays his music, 
relaxed in an easy chair, smoking, reading. Or he cata- 
logues records at his work table, pastes on labels with the 
music going full blast. In the living room beyond, the door 
sociably open between, his wife sits and reads to music 
tempered by distance. Sometimes she joins him, sitting in 
the second large chair, but when the forte mood seizes him, 
she goes back to her own bailiwick. 

Another pampered husband has a room for his movies. 
Movies are his hobby, both home-made and bought. He does 
not play bridge so the card room between the drawing room 
and library was a total loss. Now two walls house the cases 
in which his films are kept, neatly docketed; the third, 
facing the library, is the permanent place for his screen. 
Guests have coffee comfortably in the library while their 
host runs off a show for them. A small table with a standing 
lamp in a corner is a work bench for cutting, pasting to- 
gether and cataloguing films. During a performance the 
projector stands on it with a chair alongside and in the 
same corner are switches controlling the lights in both 
rooms and a gramophone which plays ten records. 


TROPICAL fish fancier turned the sun room into an 
aquarium. Once it had walls. Now these are hidden by 
tanks. Plants cascade from bowls suspended from the ceil- 
ing. There is all the necessary paraphernalia for lounging 
in the room and on inconspicuous shelves there is the neces- 
sary equipment for keeping fish content. A book collector, 
on the other hand, houses his fine collection in the erstwhile 
breakfast room. The woodwork is lacquer red now. The 
panels are shelves solid with books. There is a reading 
chair with a standing lamp behind it and an arm chair. 
Lighting is indirect, coming from above and behind the 
shelves and throwing the whole room and the colors of 
the book bindings into soft relief. 

If your husband’s most cherished possession is a sail- 
fish, very lifelike on a wooden plank, you need not pay 
the ash man to smuggle it out of the house. Make a mag- 
nificent gesture. Give him a trophy room where he can 
put it with his gun cases, his fox brushes and decoys and 
pipe racks. His men friends will love it. It will become 
a masculine shrine to domestic understanding. Then there 
is the butterfly collector. The chances are that he started 
acquiring butterflies at a tender age, so that by the time 
of his marriage his flock has reached serious propor- 
tions. Happy the collector whose (Continued on page 67) 
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HIDING YOUR LIGHT 
UNDER 


A NEW SHADE 


Your landlord is a man whose taste in lighting 
fixtures generally runs to eagles, mirrors or 
gilded branches supporting pairs of imitation 
candles and glaring frosted bulbs. Go to Tom 
Murray Baker’s and see these decorative wall 
r brackets which conceal the landlord’s choice 
and shed mellow, indirect light. They can be 
counted on to give cool mysterious shadows on 
sticky summer nights. Made of decorated téle. 
1. If you’re for Directoire, an ivory swag on 
a blue ground is gold-trimmed, surmounted by 
{ a lovely classic lady. Blanche Falls Storrs. 
2. Your daughter will like bedtime under the 
periwinkle blue and white book. Alice in per- 
son, cunningly made of pottery. Pitt Petri. 
3. The wooden soldier at attention on a _ red 
drum with white cords is for a simple modern 
room or a little boy’s nursery. Pitt Petri. 
4. Patience on an electric light smiling on 


an Empire room. Pat Brown. The base is red 
with a prim white festoon draped around it. 
5. Up from the sea: coral strands on sky 
blue. The pearl at the heart of the shell 
is a Leerdam glass fish bowl from Schoemaker 


EMELIE DANIELSON 
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Quilting has come home. Special places 
are reserved for the prodigal. It is no 
longer on beds as crazy quilts. It hangs 
at windows as drapery fabrics. It is on 
furniture as upholstery. It is done more 
often by machines than by loving hands. 
Sometimes the quilting follows the pat- 
tern of a chintz. Sometimes it is itself 
all the pattern, as at right. Feath- 
ers are stitched on chintz, then painted. 
The two quiltings on this page and the 
one at the extreme right opposite were 
designed by Margit Hochsinger for Mar- 
jorie Thorsch of Chicago. Pierre Dutel 
suggested this sketch, using yellow 
linen on the sofa with the quilting 


On a chalky white chintz, a rambling ribbon is paint- 
ed the shade of forget-me-nots. After it is fat with 
quilting, Chiquita Marsching takes it and designs the 
bedroom corner you see above, adding yards of white 
organdie, which fall in a frou-frou just to the floor 
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Choose your chintz. If the man who makes it 
is no quilter and you aren’t either, lug it 
round to American Needlecrafts and let them 
attend to it. At the left is Bailey and Grif- 
fin’s “Drummond,” all blocks and roses and 


strawberries with green stripes and yellow 
stripes between. James Amster of Bergdorf 
Goodman has cut it up like a jig-saw puz- 


zle and the dressing table evolved looks 
extravagant and cannot possibly cost much. 


In fact, it should be so cheap that you can 
dismantle it in the fall and start all fresh 


Margit Hochsinger took a butter-color chintz 
and threaded the needle of her Singer with 
good fireman’s red. Then she made a pattern 
of those nameless posies which blossom so 
profusely on nursery blackboards and in the 


meadows of Mr. Thurber’s fancy. It is impos- 
sible to explain why the result is anything 
but naive. Taylor and Low upholster a simple 


To take an English sort of chintz, huge flowers on a 


Bie 3 : i and gracious chair with it. They hang it at 
winding stem, and quilt it, is a new idea. The material . 7 ¥ 
a window in gentle irregular scallops and 
edge it with bright red welting, the same 


red that was used for sewing the pattern 


is Hasbrouck-Turkington’s and Bergdorf Goodman uses 
it on a fat Victorian chair and hassock, below. Diapha- 


nous white curtains have a quilted valance, white welted 


DRAWINGS BY MAY MULVANY 
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COLONIAL STAGE 


RESET FOR 


ACTION 


by ETHEL B. POWER 


Y this time all the world and his wife know about the 
restoration of the historic city of Williamsburg, Va. 
Perhaps I should say especially his wife, since this 

city was the particular Mecca for the hundreds of garden- 
minded ladies who this year made the pilgrimage to Vir- 
ginia during Garden Week. When I visited Williamsburg 
in April it was in a ferment of activity in preparation for 


My first impression of this city which is being re-created 
out of the past was of a pattern of clean white buildings, a 
pattern composed principally of the smaller outbuildings 
that seemed endlessly repeated in every yard, with which 
was interwoven the rich green of box—great mounds and 
billowy rows of it. Because these buildings played such 
an important part in the early life of Williamsburg, they 


have been as carefully restored as the houses and public 
buildings. Foundations for practically all of these were 
found and in appearance they repeat the buildings that are 
known, from old drawings and records, to have been there 
or that are found still existing in other Virginia towns. 

So we see today in a delightful variety of designs dupli- 


this event, and the sounds of hammering, trucking and the 
laying of pavements on the imposing Duke of Gloucester 
Street filled the air, while the fragrance of moist, cultivated 
ground and the glistening, gleaming whiteness of the new 
paint and fresh whitewash struck other senses as forcibly 
as the chorus of sounds throughout the old town did the ear. 


The steep-pitched roof, 
narrow dormers, massive 
end chimneys and picket 
fence of this restored 
cottage 
the smaller 


typical of 
houses dat- 
ing from the seventeenth 


are 


century. Note the weight- 
ed chain fastened to a 
This device 
to close a gate automati- 


wooden post. 


cally is only one of the 
many delightful details in 
the reborn Williamsburg 


: % 
| 
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The wellhead at the left, one of 
the most pleasing of all the many 
outbuildings, is in the yard of 
the Market Square Tavern. Like 
several other wellheads, this is 
in actual use, although obviously 
for decoration and to uphold tra- 
dition rather than from necessity 


Visitors to Williamsburg who are 
seeking practical suggestions for 
improvement of their own houses 
and grounds will not overlook the 
gate, left. It is simple enough 
to be easily copied and will have 
that “‘just right’? look with al- 
most any kind of Colonial house 


Wellheads of great variety with 
hip or gable roof, open on one 
or more sides, of solid boards 
or panels of lattice, are found 
on every hand. They are graphic 
evidence of the customs of other 
days when it was necessary for 
each estate to be self-contained 


The St. George Tucker house, 
named for the original owner, 
is one of the largest of the 
restored houses and with its 
rambling low wings and large 
chimneys makes a picturesque 
mass. It is still occupied by 


a member of the Tucker family 
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cations of the old wellheads, tool houses, summer- 
houses, dairies, smokehouses, privies, and separate 
kitchens which are graphic evidence of a mode of 
life very different from ours and that explicitly 
bring to mind a picture, not only of old Williams- 
burg, but of an entire period in our Colonial de- 
velopment. For because estates in those days, even 
in cities and towns, were self-contained, these 
buildings all played a real part in the operations 
of the household. Today as far as use goes they are 
unimportant except as they serve as tool houses or 
occasionally as a garage. But the purpose of the 
restoration, which is stated as “an endeavor to 
restore accurately and to preserve for all time the 
most significant portion of an historic and typical 
city of America’s Colonial period,” would be in- 
completely realized without them. These buildings 
are not only significant historically; they give a 
decidedly intimate and domestic and even gay feel- 
ing to the town that is immediately recognized and 
that removes it at once from the category of the 
lifeless museum. For these features, especially the 
gardenesque ones, are the kind of thing that most of 
us like to make notes about, that we firmly resolve 
to copy in our own garden as soon as we reach 
home. No wonder we respond at once to the diver- 
sity of their designs. 

There are, for instance, ten or a dozen variations 
of the wellhead, from a simple one with plain board 
sides, chamfered posts, and hip roof to the more 
elaborate ones with lattice walls in various com- 
binations with plain walls. On these, as well as on 
other similar buildings, are appropriate finials 
which testify further to the fact that no small de- 
tail has been overlooked (Continued on page 68) 


Careful excavating revealed the foundations 
of the destroyed buildings. Even the smaller 
outbuildings were located. This photograph 
shows walls being uncovered at the old prison 


WILLIAMSBURG PRESENTS A 


PERIOD MODEL, LIFE SIZE 


The separate kitchen was a logical expedient 


in the days when servants were many and ar- 


tificial ventilation and insulated ovens un- 
known. This kitchen of brick (left), well 
conveniently at hand, belonged to the Custis 


house which stood on this property. Here Mar- 
tha Washington lived with her first husband 


The stable below offers an excellent sugges- 


tion for a three-car garage on a small lot 


when it is desirable to keep the building 


small in scale. The change in roof lines 
and material effectively breaks up the mass. 
The summerhouse (opposite below) is not 


fi 


from one design but a composite of several 


a 


The dairy just above is typical of 


buildings of this kind, many exam- 
ples of which are still found on 


southern estates. The open fretwork 


to give circulation of air and the 


& 


cove cornice are pleasant features 


Nid 


The little cottage at top with pick- 
et fence, all glistening white and 
with large masses of rich green box, 
is of the very essence of Williams- 
burg. In small details as well as 
large the established key was kept 
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“We use the top of our garage as a 


terrace, but the paint on the can- 
vas floor fades.’’? (See Question 213) 


UESTION 211: Can you suggest how I can insu- 
late my house against heat loss? The walls are of 
brick veneer set an inch away from cinder block 

and the two tied together with metal ties. The inside is 
furred, lathed and plastered, but on windy days a current 
of air can be felt around light switches and other open- 
ings in the plaster and I believe the mason was careless 
in filling the joints. 


ANsWER: It is quite possible that your mason was care- 
less and spilled so much mortar between the tile and 
brick as more or less to fill up the air space between 
them, thus destroying much of its insulating value. Cold 
will also carry along metal ties and I doubt if there is 
space enough to make insulation of any kind possible 
now that the walls are finished. Double windows or 
weatherstripping around the windows and doors and 
calking around your light switches and other openings 
where you feel the wind should help and perhaps be as 
effective as insulaton. I also suggest that you look at 
your cornice and be sure it is not admitting air to the 
hollow space between brick and cinder blocks. 


QuEsTION 212: Because of a great amount of dust in our 
neighborhood, I have always kept my oak floors natural 
and as light as possible. The streets are now paved and 
I wish to refinish them in a dark color. Would you sug- 
gest oak, walnut or mahogany finish? 


ANSWER: Since your floors are of oak, by all means treat 
them as oak. Bring them to a rich brown color with acid 
stain and finish with wax. As no two pieces of wood take 
stain in exactly the same way, try out your stain in an 
inconspicuous place before using it on the main floor. 
Often two coats of diluted stain produce better results 
than one coat as it comes from the can. A thin coat of 
floor lacquer under the wax makes it possible to build 
up a good wearing surface with fewer coats of wax than 
would be necessary if wax alone were used. 


QueEsTION 213: The contours of our property are such 
that we are able to use the top of our double garage as a 
terrace. The floor covering is of heavy canvas, which 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD 


Conducted by ETHEL B. POWER 


EACH MONTH THIS PAGE WILL PRESENT 
SOME OF THE PROBLEMS OF COMMON IN- 
TEREST TO HOME OWNERS WHICH HAVE 
PROMPTED SUBSCRIBERS' INQUIRIES 


TO OUR READERS SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


has had two coats of a good green paint, but this has 
faded to a dirty olive gray and shows grease marks 
badly. It is probable that the paint was not as good as I 
thought. What do you recommend? 


ANSWER: Unless you used treated canvas your difficulty 
probably lies in the fact that the canvas has not had 
enough coats of paint applied. For untreated canvas two 
coats are hardly enough to fill up the pores of the fabric 
and make a proper wearing surface. The grease spots 
show, no doubt, because the canvas, not having enough 
paint on the surface, has absorbed them. As for the fad- 
ing of the green paint, this is very apt to happen, as 
green is a difficult color to use from this point of view. 
In repainting, use a prepared paint and one guaranteed 
by the manufacturers to fade as little as possible. 


QuesTION 214: Black screen paint applied over a glossy 
finish floor paint is now flaking off. Local painters tell 
us there is no black floor paint and that any other kind 
is sure to flake off, yet we must have a black floor. What 
can we do? 


Answer: Your painters are mistaken. One black floor 
paint that I know of is Berrycraft Lionoil Floor Enamel. 
No paint will adhere if applied over a glossy surface 
unless the gloss is first removed either by sandpapering 
or by washing over with sal soda and water. If by “screen 
paint” you mean a lead and oil paint, this alone is not 
satisfactory for use on floors. It may, however, be used 
for color and covered with one or two coats of colorless 
varnish to give a wearing surface. Have the final coat of 
varnish flatted or have the shine rubbed off with pumice 
and oil. 


QUESTION 215: In remodeling our living room the con- 
tractor suggests using painted plaster board for the ceil- 
ing with moldings to cover the joints. Will this be 
satisfactory ? 


Answer: Plaster board is a term usually applied to wall 
board of very little thickness. This, if used in large 
pieces, will have a tendency to (Continued on page 71) 
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JULY 1934 


An Unusual Picture Window Glazed with L-O-F Polished Plate Glass. Note the Glass Doors Across the Room 


Residence of 
MR. and MRS. PAUL H. OCHILTREE 
2655 Pine Tree Drive 
Miami Beach, Florida 


G L A S 5 e 0 e The brilliantly beautiful building material that is the 
keynote of modern design. Now generously used as a decorative medium for expressing the 


many moods and phases of a new era in gracious living as well as for purely utilitarian 


purposes. You see it in bigger, more numerous windows... in a greater profusion of mirrors 


+. . im sereens, panels, table tops and almost numberless other instances of its modern 


adaptation. Ask your architect or decorator. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
o QUALITY GLASS 
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FOR KITCHEN, CAMP AND GARDEN 


Write to House Beautiful Shopping Service, 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York, for the names and addresses of shops selling these articles. The 


prices are subject to change. Usually there is a charge for mailing 


Junior can’t complain that sis- 
ter got the biggest piece when 
the slices are marked off even- 
ly by this heavy tin mold. It 
measures 7'x3¥2" and is 3” high. 
Use it for ice cream, puddings, 
jello and the like.......... 


Planned gardens, in packages, 
have mulch paper pattern, wire, 
staples, plant food and seeds. 
Garden 1, 10’x18”, 8 kinds of 
seeds, $.94. Garden 2, 10’x24’, 
12 kinds of seeds, $1.39. Gar- 
den 3, 10’x36’’, 17 kinds... .$1.88 


New and nice for outdoor serv- 
ing are these tumblers of dark, 
smooth-finish wood, priced at 
$.47 each. The coasters are 
of lighter color wood trimmed 
with dark band to match the 
tumblers. Coasters, each. . .$.46 


The wooden flower pot holder 
fastens on either inside or 
outside window sill by means 
of two triangular brackets. 
Is 2834"x914"; holds one 7” 
and two 5” pots. Price, un- 
painted, with brackets..... 


Count among the kitchen neces- 
saries a fruit and vegetable 
press. This one is dull finish 
aluminum, with sturdy handle 
and frame to withstand the on- 
slaughts of the wooden masher. 
Press and masher......... $1.25 


Half a loaf is better than none 
and you can see if you’re down 
to the last half loaf with this 
cellophane bread box in picnic 
loaf size. Top turns back, bot- 
tom makes slicing board. With 
metal, red or green trim. . .$3.98 


Happy is the cook who has plen- 
ty of mixing bowls. These are 
smooth, dull finish aluminum. 


Bowl holding about 3 qts., in- 


cluding slatted wood spoon, is 
$.75. Bowl holding about 6 qts., 


No burnt fingers will mar your 
picnic fun if you take along a 
long-handled sheet iron pan to 
cook hamburgers and frankfurt- 
ers. Priced at $.15. And don’t 
overlook the combination bean 
stringer and slicer.......... 
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“| never thought 
I could make 
movies.” 


easy as making 


they turn out a movie 
camera for that price.” 


snapshots.” 


es movies is such sport... 


and now it’s so easy for every one. 


Ciné-Kodak Eight is a full-fledged 
movie camera . . . It makes bright, 
clear movies right from the first— 
and does it at the touch of a button 
—yet costs but $34.50. 


Go to your nearest Ciné-Kodak 
dealer. See this wonderful camera... 
see the movies it makes. Eastman 


Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


* IN THE MOVIE STUDIOS of Hollywood, a shot 

is one continuous scene of a picture story. The 
Eight makes 20 to 30 such scenes—each as long as 
those in the average news reel—on a roll of film costing 
$2.25, finished, ready to show. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak 


“‘Here’s my first 
reel of movies— 
how much does it 


“No charge at all—the 
finishing is included in 
the price of the film.” 


cost to get it 
developed?” 
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TRADE FACTS 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD 


Tell us what booklets reviewed on this 
page interest you and we will have them 
sent promptly and without obligation, 
Address: House Beautiful Trade Service 
Bureau, 572 Madison Avenue, New York 


FOR HOME BUILDERS 


Sectional Houses 


Hopcson Houses anp Outpoor Equipment. All- 
year-round houses as well as summer places are 
made in finished sections with carpentry and paint- 
ing completed at the factory. The illustrated 
booklet also shows greenhouses, kennels, fences, 
bird houses, and children’s play houses and equip- 
ment. E. F. Hopcson Co., Boston. 


Wuy? This brochure points out that portable and 
sectional cottages need not be of flimsy, one-season 
construction. The Pope & Cottle “10 point” con- 
struction features are fully explained. Pore & 
Cottte Co., New York. 


Venetian Blinds and Shades 


VeneTiAN For Att Wrnpows. Venetian 
blinds have the twin virtues of controlling light and 
ventilation. Their advantages for homes, schools, 
hospitals, offices and public buildings are discussed 
in a booklet that shows many buildings equipped 
with Burlington blinds. Tints and stains are illus- 
trated in color, and construction is described. 
VENETIAN Co., BuRLINGTON, VT. 


Vicroria VENETIAN Buinps. The illustrated bro- 
chure shows some of the decorative window treat- 
ments possible with these blinds, and points out 
how they protect delicate draperies from the sun. 
Blinds may be made to order in any size and any 
color combinations. BostwicK-GoopELL Co., Nor- 
WALK, OHIO. 


VENETIAN Buinps. Mechanics are concealed 
and decorative effect stressed in these blinds. Color 
combinations may be had in pastel tints or striking 
contrasts, styled for homes and offices. ROLSCREEN 
Co., Petia, Iowa. 


ArroLux Porcu SHADES provide ventilation but 
keep out wind, glare and heat and insure privacy. 
DeLuxe shades for sunrooms not only give protec- 
tion but offer many decorative possibilities. An 
advisory service is available without charge. AERO- 
SHADE Co., WAUKESHA, WIs. 


Vupor Porcu SHADES are made of thin, smooth 
wood slats stained in rich colors and woven to- 
gether with a strong warp of harmonizing color. A 
specially designed ventilator is woven in the top of 
each shade to permit free circulation of air when 
the shades are down. HoucH SHApE Corp., JANES- 
VILLE, Wis. 


DirFuseLitE anp Awnincs. Descriptions 
and prices are given for both inside and outside 
Venetian blinds. There are detailed drawings and 
photographs of many recent installations. These 
are the original traverse roller blinds. J. G. WiLson 
Corp., New York. 


Air-Conditioning 


Romance or Air. A booklet that talks in an inter- 
esting way about air filtration, circulation, cooling 


and dehumidifying, humidifying and heating, in 
language the layman can understand. Advice is 
offered on specific air-conditioning problems for 
homes, stores and offices. AMERICAN Rapiator & 
Sranparp Sanitary Corp., New York. 


Enyoy THE Coot Comrort oF CONDITIONED AIR 
in Your Home, Unit air conditioners, in rich wood 
finishes or with modernistic décor, are described 
and illustrated in a brochure that talks about their 
operation and explains the comfort they bring into 
the home, no matter what the outdoor temperature 
may be. WesTiINGHOUSE ExLectric & MANUFACTUR- 
inc Co., New York. 


Tue Most Important THING IN Lire illustrates 
graphically how important fresh, conditioned air 
is in summer and winter. It shows how the skin 
becomes dry and the hair brittle, how even furni- 
ture and draperies are affected by too-dry air, and 
explains the G-E system. A booklet describing 
the complete line of electric cooling and ventilating 
fans is also offered. GENERAL Etectric Co., Inc., 
New York. 


Air-ConpDITIONING SysTEM FOR ReEsIDENCES. The 
Crane Air-Conditioning system is a compact unit, 
in three parts: filtering and circulating section, 
base and humidifying section, heating and cooling 
section. It may be started with any section, the 
other units being added as desired. Operation is 
automatic. CrANE Co., CHIcAGo. 


For Tuose Wuo Like Fresu Arr. Cooled and de- 
humidified air in summer, evenly warmed and 
humidified air in winter are gained by these auto- 
matic prepared air systems. Partial installations 
can be made and additional equipment added later. 
Bryant Heater Co., CLEVELAND. 


America Wakes Up. Starting with a heating in- 
stallation it is possible to develop a modern year- 
round heating and air-conditioning system by the 
Holland method. Or Holland air-conditioning can 
often be adapted to heating plants already installed. 
The booklet explains its advantages. HOLLAND 
Furnace Co., Micn. 


Bathroom Fixtures 


Mopern BatHrooms For Oxp. A useful illustrated 
booklet, well stocked with ideas for modernizing 
and dressing up bathrooms. Church Sani-Seats. 
bathroom stools and chairs are shown in white and 
color, striking the keynote for the color and the 
decorative treatment of walls, floor, curtains and 
accessories. C. F. Cuyurch MANuracturinc Co., 
Ho.yoke, Mass. 


Tue New ANGLE IN Batu Desicn. The Neo-Angle 
bath is an innovation in bathroom fixtures. Placed 
at an angle of forty-five degrees in a unit that is 
almost square, it provides two seats for the bather, 
adding to the convenience of footbaths, entering 
and leaving the tub and bathing children. Other 
advantages are described in the attractive brochure. 
Stanparp Sanitary Mrc. Co., 


Flowers 


Weep’s Nationa Iris Garpens. Summer planting 
is recommended for iris and Oriental poppies. The 
price list catalogues a thousand leading commercial 
varieties of iris, poppies and peonies, promising a 
long season of bloom. There is a special list of 
extra hardy varieties for eastern and northern gar- 
Weep’s NaTionaL Ir1s GARDENS, BEAVERTON, 
RE. 


WiLuiaMson Iris. New introductions in iris include 
some tall bearded varieties, dwarf bearded ones 
for late blooming, and table iris. Other iris, peonies 
and daylilies are catalogued and brief directions 
are included for the planting and care of bearded 
iris. Special iris collections are also offered. Lonc- 
FIELD Farm, BLurrton, Inp. 


THe Conarp-PyL—E Co. Hardy chrysanthemums, 
cannas, phlox, delphinium and roses of all kinds 
are offered in an illustrated brochure. Twelve 
famous star roses, field-grown and potted, make up 
a special offer. ConaRD-PYLE Co., West Grove, Pa. 


Steel Furniture 


McKaycrart Styte Notes is an illustrated folder 
that shows some of the new spring steel outdoor 
and indoor furniture: unique lounge chairs, gliders 
that don’t squeak or wobble, smart smoking stands, 
coffee tables, bridge sets and other interesting 
pieces. McKay Co., Pittspurcu. 


Roofing 


Re-Roor ror THE Last Time. A roof that is fire 
proof and weatherproof is provided by asbestos 
shingles in a wide range of colors and styles for 
every type of home. These can be applied right 
over the old roof. The J-M plan makes it possible 
to borrow from a million dollar fund for roofing 
and other home improvements and to pay out of 
income. JoHNS-MANVILLE Corp., New York. 


Home Elevators 


SoLuTION OF THE Home ELEVATOR ProsLem. The 
Inclinator is a miniature incline elevator, electrical- 
ly operated, designed to be used on the stairway 
of a private home for the comfort of invalids and 
elderly people who find stair-climbing difficult. 
Where stairs are not adapted to the Inclinator, 
the Elevette, an unique small elevator, may be in- 
stalled in any size up to capacity to accommodate 
a wheel chair. INcLINATOR COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Harrtispurc, Pa. 


For Your HEeattn’s Sake. The electric Stair 
Travelor may be installed on any straight flight of 
stairs to save the exertion of stair climbing. There 
is a hand-operated individual elevator that may be 
used by more than one person, as in the case of an 
invalid and attendant; also electric elevators de- 
signed to give residences a convenient elevator 
system similar to thac of an apartment hotel. 
Sepcwick Macuine Works, New York. 
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Courtesy German Tourist Information Office 


air theater. 


"Student Prince." 


BUT EVER NEW 


And Old-Heidelberg is one of the most romantic ‘of the mediaeval German towns. The ruins 
of Heidelberg castle overlooking the picturesque town on the banks of the Neckar are among 
the most splendid in Europe and every week during the summer season Shakespeare's "Mid- 
Summer Night's Dream" is presented in the castle courtyard which lends itself as an ideal open 


If you are crossing the Atlantic this summer the magnet will surely draw you to Oberammer- 
gau, and from there to keep in perfect tune you should continue to Munich and to Bayreuth to 


attend the Wagner Festivals. Then the romantic trail will lead you on to Nuremberg and the 
quaint old towns of Dinkelsbuhl and Rothenburg, finally to pay your respects to the town of the 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combines with HOME & FIELD 


i R A V E L A letter, *phone or check on the coupon will bring you the desired information—gratis of course. 


01 Northern Cruise 


B U R E A U 0 Mediterranean Cruise 
West Indies Cruise 
Panama Canal Trip 


Wickersham 2-2800 Bermuda 
Cuba 
572 MADISON AVENUE CO Nassau 
New York Hawaii 
Mexico 


California 

Eastern Canada 
( Western Canada 
O Alaska 

New England 

( Mid-South Resorts 
Summer Ranches 
South America 

South Africa 


name 


Australia Italy 

India Russia 

Orient Spain 

Austria Scandinavia 

Belgium Switzerland 

France Europe Escorted Tour 

(J Germany (C0 Europe Independent Tour 

Great Britain Europe Student Tour 

0 Holland (0 Europe Motor Tour 
address 
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DNDON TOV 


Beautifully lighting the hall of this charming Early American interior is the Chase Williamsburg Lantern, $18.50. In the living room: The Brookfield Ceiling Fixture, $37.50; The Connecticut Sconce $10.00. 
The four Chase Lamps, shown from left to right: The Admiral Lamp, $14.25, base only $12.00; The Mt. Vernon Lamp, $13.50; The Barnett Lamp, $12.00; and The Flying Cloud Lamp, $24.00, base only $15.00. 


FIRST ENSEMBLE of AUTHENTICALLY DESIGNED 
LIGHTING FIXTURES LAMPS 


CROMW! 


T last, the long awaited improvement in lighting has 

come. For fifty years we have had electricity but in all 
these years no one has made fixtures and lamps of truly 
authentic design at reasonable prices. 


If you’ve ever built a home; ever remodeled or redec- 
orated, you know what a problem lighting fixtures have 


finely executed in lasting, non-rusting brass by Chase. 

Whatever the style or period of your home, refixturing 
now becomes easy and inexpensive for Chase Lighting 
includes charming sconces, brackets, lanterns, chandeliers, 
table and floor lamps of correct design and exquisite taste 
for every important period of decoration. 


YING DOLP} 


been. You either paid high prices for specially designed _ There _ sturdy iron finished fixtures for brick and ies 
models or were forced to buy unattractive fixtures made timber English homes. Quaint Early ore eu sap egrerid Refixture 
of ordinary materials in bad taste. Federal fixtures and lamps for Colonial homes. And for se 
Georgian, Empire, and Classic Modern homes, Chase © Chase I 
No wonder “House Beautirut” welcomes Chase Light- Lighting includes every needed fixture and lamp. Priced ing the fi 
ing — the first and most complete ensemble of authentically so considerately, too! From one-third to one-half less than will gladl 
designed fixtures and lamps ever created —all beautifully comparable fixtures ever cost before. Prices shown are for ve ah 
styled by Lurelle Guild, eminent artist and designer, and wired fixtures only—do not include small installation cost. terms, F 
writ 
BL 10 
ie, | 
e 


CHASE 


q 
~ 


“Well designed fixtures at reasonable cost have always been difficult to find, 
particularly outside the great metropolitan centers. Your program for nation-wide 


distribution of a wide selection of fixtures and lamps in handsome period designs 


= from Early English to Classic Modern will go a long way 
Chur Brac 


toward solving this problem.” 


ENGLISH 


EARLY AMERICAN 


HE WITCH LIGHT veined 


THE HARTFORD 15.00 


HE CROMWELL 28.00 | THE COLE 


ROOK 355.00' 


YING DOLPHIN 12.00 
Base only 10.00 


Refixture your home now! Pay for it easily 
on the Chase Time-Payment Plan 


* Chase Lighting Dealers are now present- 
ing the first showing of Chase Fixtures and 
will gladly explain the Chase Finance Plan 
which enables home owners to refixture 
with Chase Lighting on convenient monthly 
terms. For name of your nearest dealer 
write Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc., Dept. 
Bl, 10 East 40th Street, New York City. 


FEDERAL 


THE MONTICELLO 20.00 


THE CHARLESTON 37.50 


THE RICHMOND 35.00 


THE LIBERTY 19.50 
Base only 11.50 


GEORGIAN 


EMPIRE CLASSIC MODERN 


THE ROMA 10.00 


THE IONIC 33.00 


FREE! Your choice of these beautiful folders 
showing Chase Fixtures for each period 


© Whether remodeling, redecorating or 
building, Chase Fixture Folders will be 
helpful to you. Separate folders are available 
showing fixtures for each of the periods 
above. Write Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc., 
Dept. Bl, 10 East 40th Street, New York 
City, mentioning style of house or period 
of decoration in which you are interested. 


\ 
oy 
4 
SUSSEX 13.50 ‘iT | THE PEMBROKE 20.00 THE ORLEANS 16.40. THE ATHENA 17.50 
NDON TOWER 20.00 | | | SHAPTESEURY 56.00 | THE TEA TRADE 17.50 
B CS _ TRE YORKTOWN 42.00 THE VENDOME 45:06 | THE AURORA 40.00 4 
THE GhovcEstER 0.75, THE MELTON 9.00 THE SWAN 
¢ 
CHASE | 
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a 
A SKETCH OF CUNARD’S MAMMOTH NEW LINER WHICH WILL BE LAUNCHED IN SEPTEMBER 


CUNARD LINE 


Compass Pointers 


HILE this department has rigidly ad- 

hered to a policy of unbelief so far as 

the supernatural is concerned, it is re- 
luctantly forced at last to accept what seems 
to be incontrovertible evidence. The serpent 
of Loch Ness started unbidden doubts. The 
encounter between the steady-going and re- 
liable Mauretania and that marine monster 
down in the Caribbean contributed to our 
further uncertainty. Our mind was frankly 
opened by a glimpse of those twentieth cen- 
tury brontosauri in the New York zoo. And 
the final confirmation of our wrong-headed- 
ness came with the announcement of a 
launching date for the Cunard Line’s Number 
534, an aquatic monster of such size as the 
world has never seen before. 


Boat In Thess Figures 


Actuatty, Numper 534 is a boat, not a 
designation in a museum fossil index. So is 
the Normandie, of the French Line. But this 
new Gallic contribution to the race of giant 
liners started out with a pleasant name and 
has had a relatively conventional history. 
Thus it never really startled this department 
to any extent. And with the identification of 
534, all our preface goes for naught. We 
have now just a ship, cold and inanimate, 
waiting to be dumped into the Atlantic. The 
Normandie is already floating on a leash, and 


will soon be at large. Number 534 is still in 


its out-size cradle. And in addition unlike the 
Normandie, which was well launched and 
publicized last season, it is until this moment 
very much a mystery ship. When Britain for- 
sook the gold standard, the Clyde swallowed 
up the failing echoes of the riveters, and for 
a time 534 slumbered in an envelope of pro- 
tective paint. Now the Clydebank is swarming 
again, 534 comes on apace, and September 
26, it is announced, will see Her Majesty 
Queen Mary saluting 534’s bow smartly with 
a bottle of champagne. 

It is doubtful if 534 will be the name 
chosen for the christening, but personally we 
wish it could be. At the moment, however, 
only the two final letters of the name are 
certain—so much Cunard tradition assures 
us. In the hot summer days it might be the 
pleasantest sort of occupation figuring out 
just what preamble the Cunard will choose 
for its famous suffix. 


Believe It Or Not 


Huce Numser 534 weighs goodness knows 
how much. The steel in her alone would total 
up to a good 60,000,000 pounds. The craft will 
have three funnels, the first and tallest meas- 
uring seventy feet from the deck. Its diameter 
would allow the entire hull of the first Cun- 
arder to pass through it, which, on the face 


NORMANDIE, THE HUGE NEW FRENCH LINE SHIP, WILL BE IN SERVICE A YEAR HENCE 


of it, would make a camel passing through a 
needle’s eye look pretty insignificant. The 
hull will be a fifth of a mile long, which 
would mean that Princeton’s Bonthron would 
require considerably more than half a minute 
to scorch the deck from stem to stern. In 
mid-Atlantic, 534 is expected to travel at a 
rate of thirty-five miles an hour, which, if 
such a speed were proportionately allotted 
in inverse ratio to length, would allow a fif- 
teen foot automobile to make about thirty- 
eight miles a minute. 


The Sea’s Own 


WHEN THE TUMULT and the shouting have 
died, both the Cunard and French Lines can 
still glory in the size and splendor of the 
new additions. And of course the Beren- 
garia, Majestic, Rex, Leviathan, Aquitania, 
Bremen and Europa will continue to create 
monstrous ripples as before. And there is 
glamour as well as size in these superb boats. 
Nowhere else is the illusion of tremendous 
force under control so complete. Nowhere is 
man’s defiance of nature more gallant. All 
of which, despite the traditions of earthbound 
civilization which make each of these vessels 
a floating cosmopolis, is close to the spirit 
of the sea and those who sail upon it. We 
commend you to this growing race of giant 
liners. 


FRENCH LINE 
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The Cabafias Shown In April 


On page 37 of the April issue of House Beautirut combined with Home & Fretp 
appeared the design and plan for a seaside playhouse and cabaiias. Mr. H. ‘I. 
Lindeberg, the well-known architect of New York City, was erroneously stated to 
have been the designer of this small project for the shore. The editors now learn 


that Mr. Lindeberg was not responsible for either the design or plan of the build- | 
ing and are, therefore, happy to take this opportunity of correcting their error. | 


Revolution In A Little Room 


ContinueD From Pace 50 


wife will give him the dining alcove. 
The walls are lined with cases. The 
lighting is indirect from the corners. 
At night the magnificent wings shim- 
mer gorgeously. It can become the 
most fascinating room in the house. 


Ir you Love your children dearly but 
not continuously under foot, by all 
means let them have the breakfast 
room. A big cupboard built against one 
wall holds rainy-day toys. A miniature 
table and chairs do for play and meals. 
When the young grow old enough to 
know better they will probably still 
prefer their own dining room when the 
family is having guests or when they 
themselves are having visitors. Later it 
may become a study room, encyclope- 
dias and reference books in the cup- 
board that once held toys. The black- 
board which used to be just for fun 
is covered with algebra and geometry 
problems. If there is room, a small up- 
right piano should be added for prac- 
ticing “The Jolly Farmer.” The same 
system is often happy when used on 
parents instead of offspring. It’s kind 
to give them a little room of their own, 
a quiet haven when the rugs are up 
and walls tremble to dance music. 


ONE WOMAN TURNED the “disputed 
room” in her house into a flower room 
and miniature greenhouse. There hap- 
pened to be an attachment for the 
garden hose just outside its glass doors 
so that the piping necessary for running 
water inside to fill and wash vases was 
an inconsiderable job. The solid walls 
are shelved to hold all the flower con- 
tainers, and the two glass walls are 
backgrounds for racks of plants and a 
delightful broad, standing window box. 
A radiator pipe runs up each corner of 
the glass walls and these serve as 
braces from which the shelves extend. 
The shelves are staggered to hold plants 
of considerable height. When a party 
is on foot, all flowers are fixed here, 
leaving the pantry to the maids and 
canapés. When the party is under way 
the greenhouse is the classically appro- 
priate spot for proposals and very nice 
for just pleasant conversation. Another 
woman sets out her choicest china and 
glass in such a room and uses it when 
she’s entertaining for a powder and 
gossip room for her women guests. 


But THE REAL heroine of the whole 
Little Room Revolution gave hers to 
her husband who likes to make things. 
She sits in his workshop while he 
works on a ship model which he’s 
been at for three years and they have 
fine long talks. He prefers it to the 
cellar. She prefers having him near her 
in his leisure moments. There is in 
this household another little room which 
lies between the dining and the living 
Toom. Once it was an entrance hall or 
ante-room. It still is. But it is also a 


powder room when there is a_ party. 
The console opens and becomes a 
poudreuse. One of the Directoire chairs 
is pulled from its place by the wall 
and set in front of it. There is a little 
mirror. There is a little silver lamp on 
each outspread wing of the table. All 
of which saves a trek upstairs and is 
completely private when the men are 
having coffee and brandy in the dining 
room. 


A PAIR OF iconoclasts bought an old 
house with a small downstairs room 
which must certainly have been origi- 
nally labeled “den” and boasted a 
Turkish corner. Now it is for cocktails 
and cards, a before and after dinner 
room. The walls are paneled in light 
wood with maps set into side panels. 
The couple likes to travel and loves 
maps beside. When the room is not 
being used for anything else these two 
romantics pull up their chairs and plan 
delightful, improbable trips. When they 
are giving a party cocktails are mixed 
and served from an absurd bar at one 
end of the room. It has a rail and re- 
volving stools in front of it. These are 
the only seats. A narrow deal table runs 
the length of one wall, holds bowls of 
pretzels, potato chips, shrimps. When 
you've picked yourself a plate of ca- 
napés you can either stay there or go 
back to the living room where you can 
sit down. Mostly people stand and the 
miracle of this simple manceuvre is that 
the hostess has dinner served practi- 
cally on time because, though everyone 
is having a good time, there is no lure 
to dawdle before going in. After din- 
ner the room’s character is completely 
altered. Backgammon and bridge tables 
have moved in so you can. escape 
noisier games in the living room. 


BuT THE ULTIMATE in the transmutation 
of rooms is the story of the umbrella- 
and-rubbers closet that became a secret 
vault. First it was a capacious down- 
stairs room without a window, opening 
off the wide entrance hall. It served as 
closet during the pram, bicycle and 
roller skates ages of the family. But 
it happens also to back on the library 
where the owner of the house has a 
large and valuable collection of books 
and manuscripts. So when the last baby 
carriage had served its time, he closed 
up the door into the hall and hung a 
tapestry over it so you wouldn’t suspect 
that a door ever existed there. Then 
from the library side he had a door 
built of a section of shelves which 
opens Ike something out of Edgar Wal- 
lace by a spring concealed back of a 
particular book. The whole section can 
be pushed like a swinging door and 
the inner room disclosed.“ It is well 
lighted, lined with shelves and has a 
safe in the corner. It is symbolic of 
the Romance of the Revolution of the 
Little Room. 


Residence at Fox Point,Wis. Furber Libby and Alfred Gillman, Architects, Milwaukee. 
Roof and walls stained and preserved with Cabot's Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains, 


If You Want the 
Cool Natural Beauty of Wood 
for Your House 


There is ample reward for you when you use these 
Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains— 


Doubled Life for wood, shingles, trim and siding 

Intensified Beauty in harmonious grays, greens, browns 
or brighter colors 

No Painty Film to mask the cool beauty of the natural 
wood texture 

Cabot’s Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains, standard 

for over 50 years, have never been excelled. They have 

all their original preservative qualities, containing 

more than 60% creosote, “‘best wood preservative 

known,’” and are now made by the patented Cabot 

Collopaking Process, newest colloidal method of com- 

pounding. They can be bought everywhere. 


Send the coupon below for full information. 


Cabot’s 


Creosote Shingle and Wood 


Stains 


Made by the Makers of CABOT’S COLLOPAKES, for Every Paint Use. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


141 MILK STREET 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: Please send me your Color Card and full information on Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle and Wood Stains. 


Name 


Address HF-7-34 
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Lorp Burnnam 


(Chis Guase 


PAYS DIVIDENDS 


IVIDENDS in joys and satisfactions. 

Besides growing flowers, it really adds 
another room to your home. A sunny, 
glass-enclosed room where you can leisure 
away health gathering hours or have a 
table of bridge and refreshments amidst 
delightful surroundings and your flower 
favorites. Just the place too, for your 
tropical fish or birds. 
What does it cost? 


: Less than you might 
think. 


In spite of increasing prices, we 


have been able to keep our glass struc- 
tures well within reason, aterials for 
one like this, including greenhouse 
benches and heating, if attached to resi- 
dence, cost around $1,500. The size is 
18 by 25 feet. 

A duplicate of this house is on exhibition 
in the Gardens of the Horticultural Build- 
ing at the Chicago World’s Fair. We cor- 
dially invite you to visit us or send for our 
catalog. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 


New York 
1828-O Graybar Bldg. 


Des Plaines, II. 
Dept. D 


Toronto 
308-D Harbor Comm. Bldg. 


Offices in Other Principal Cities 


For Four Generations Builders of Greenhouses 


of the 


in working order). 


you 


a good mixer? 


Are you popular, are you in demand, do friends ring your 
doorbell at all hours of the night and day? Up to ‘repeal’ 
you may have considered yourself a ‘good mixer,’ one of the 
best, but that day is past. Now you must know, or else lead 
a lonely, embittered life. Just to avoid all that and to be 
sure that you are ‘au courant’ why not send for your copy 


TOWN & COUNTRY COCKTAIL CHART 


31 smart cocktails at a glance; the needed ingredients 
ascertained in the twinkling of an eye (if your eyes are still 
Some are the oldtime favorites and 
others are from the modern school but you have them all 
before you in a neat chart 10 x 10 inches, ready to frame 
and hang in the bar. Simply send 10 cents and your copy 
will be dispatched forthrightly. 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


572 MADISON AVE., 


NEW YORK 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD 


SUMMERHOUSES, TOO, ARE small and 
playful or larger and more elaborate, 
like the octagonal one with arched 
openings (pictured on page 56) and 
found in duplicate in the garden at 
Travis House. This summerhouse is a 
composite one and not an actual copy 
of any found, but since it has both com- 
fort and authentic detail it may be 
taken as a model for this kind of shel- 
ter. The dairies are particularly inter- 
esting since they admit the air by a 
band of open fretwork, often just under 
a cove cornice, that is extremely dec- 
orative as well as practical. And the 
separate kitchens with  steep-pitched 
roofs, massive outside chimneys and 
narrow, inconspicuous little dormers to 
give light and air to the servants’ 
quarters above are a constant delight. 


FENCES, OF COURSE, always offer an ex- 
cellent opportunity for variations on a 
pleasant theme and this opportunity has 
not been overlooked here. And so we 
find picket fences with rounded, 
pointed, double-pointed and_ spade- 
shaped pickets, plain board fences, and 
posts—all of many descriptions, but not 
too many to call undue attention to 
themselves. A feature that delights the 
fancy and that is many times repeated 
is the device of chain and weight fas- 
tened to a wooden post or iron bracket 
to keep the gate shut (page 54). 


IMPORTANT AS THESE buildings are, they 
constitute obviously only a small part 
of what has been done at Williamsburg 


Deminc JARVES INITIATED the manu- 
facture of pressed glass in quantity at 
Sandwich on Cape Cod. This was a 
radical step. Hitherto, all American 
glass was blown. At Sandwich lung 
power was no longer essential. An iron 
mold and means of forcing the liquid 
glass into it quickly and evenly was 
the basic principle. This was highly 
successful commercially and in time 
other factories sprang up, particularly 
those of Pittsburgh, where natural gas 
took the place of the more expensive 
wood or coal as fuel to keep the pots 
bubbling with melted silicas. 


WHOLE BOOKS COULD be written regard- 
ing the era of pressed glass. The first 
Sandwich product was a water glass 
with a heavily festooned exterior. Then 
came the salt dishes of 1827 orna- 
mented with Lafayette’s profile and 
name, in honor of his return to America 
as guest of the United States, Then 
Sandwich turned to plate making and 
achieved lasting reputation. Probably 
cup plates came first. It was still good 
form to drink one’s tea from the saucer 
and a small plate was provided on 
which to rest the handle-less cup. One 
of the first bore the date 1831 with a 
patriotic eagle for the center decora- 
tion. The background was of the 
stippled, lacy quality so effective with 
early Sandwich. 


IN THE HALF century that followed a 
variety of designs, some lacier than 


others, some geometric, some depending 


_on loops and curves, were produced in 


Colonial Stage Reset For Action 
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and I do not mean by dwelling upon 
them to minimize the larger work of the 
restored houses, least of all of the newly 


‘ built Governor’s Palace and the Capitol, 


The soaring lightness of the Governor's 
Palace, of soft red brick and_ black 
slate roof, is indescribably lovely; and 
the Capitol with its outstanding oval. 
ended room where sat the House of 
Burgesses is a building not soon to be 
forgotten. One would like to have it 
made obligatory by law that all legis. 
lative bodies should sit at least once 
a year in this room in the hope that its 
dignity and stateliness mizht be im. 
printed upon their proceedings. Indeed, 
an excellent taste and fine restraint are 
as conspicuous in their influence as 
are largeness of conception and _ cor. 
rectness of detail. This is true not only 
of the work of the architects, Perry, 
Shaw and Hepburn, but also of the 
landscape architect, Arthur Shurcliff. 


Ir Is IMPRESSIVE to read in the guide. 
book that 352 buildings have been torn 
down, 57 restored and 61 constructed, 
It is more impressive still to see these 
new and restored buildings, for they 
have been done with a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the old, but also in a 
manner tempered with a regard for 
the present. For these buildings are 
not, except in a few __ instances, 
museums; they are in actual use and 
so are an organic part of a living whole, 
fitted into a pattern of community life 
as it existed yesterday and as it can, 
to some extent, be duplicated today. 


Clear Facts About Old Glass 


ConTINUED From Pace 39 


quantities. It would be a life work to 
know all the fine points of Sandwich, 
but laciness may be considered a 
prime characteristic. Likewise with o!d 
pressed glass there is a depth and sharp- 
ness of pattern distinctly noticeable 
when compared with the modern prod- 
uct. In the latter the design is shallow 
and blurred. Tap early pressed glass; 
it resounds with a bell-like note in con- 
trast to the dull hoarse reply of glass 
dating from 1870. Lead flint glass was 
used in the early days, while after 1870 
a cheaper lime glass took its place. 
Hence the difference in tonal quality. 


THE EARLIER SANDWICH plates were pro- 
duced in clear glass. Then followed 
yellow, amber, a rose shade, greens, 
blues, milk-white as well as opalescent 
white. The success of the cup plates led 
to production of larger ones, often 
oblong, square or octagonal. Along with 
them Sandwich and competing com- 
panies made a variety of other pieces 
for the table, including water glasses, 
goblets and whole services. The footed 
pieces have fine scratchlike lines caused 
by the joining of the molds. There may 
be three, four or, toward the last, only 
two. No findings have as yet indicated 
that a piece with either three or four 
marks is more valuable. The design 
rather than the mold mark is the decid- 
ing factor. 


IN PITCHERS AND other pieces where’ 


handles were essential, the latter were 
made separately in the early forms and 
applied hot. This shortly gave way t0 
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the molding of the entire piece, handles 
and all, at the original pressing. This 
later process can be detected by the 
sharp edge marking the joining of the 
mold which runs vertically down the 
center of the handle inside and out. 


FroM TABLEWARE TO candlesticks and 
lamps was but a step, and these articles 
were made at Sandwich not many years 
after its founding. In the very early 

the interior of the base was orna- 
mented with the same lacy pattern of 
the cup plates and they were of clear 
glass. Then came the column-base 
lamps and candlesticks decorated with 
conventionalized loops or petals. These 
were produced in various tints as well 
as a translucent glass, milk-white or in 
pastel shades of blue, green and amber. 
During these years appeared the now 
eagerly sought-for dolphin candlesticks, 
which were made in various shades of 
transparent and translucent glass. The 
single-base type was earlier than the 
double. There are several guides here 
for detecting the genuine. One may in- 
sert a finger upward from the base into 
the body of the fish for fully an inch. 
Again, no old American cast glass sticks 
have solid bases flush on the bottom. 
It required too much glass. So look for 
a saucerlike depression. Notice also the 
lack of symmetry. Between the casting 
and annealing or during it, warping oc- 
curred. This is particularly noticeable 
with the square-based dolphin sticks, 
which are anything but square. 


FoR MANY YEARS it was thought that 
whale-oil lamps produced at Sandwich 
were unornamented except for the im- 
pressed design. Should you happen on 
such a lamp with added decoration in 
the form of an applied gold leaf pat- 
tern, don’t pass it by. A pair that has 
never been used, now in the collection 
of Dr. William P. Coopernail of Bed- 
ford, N. Y., shows that Sandwich lamps 
of this sort were most carefully deco- 
rated with gilt stripings and a little leaf 
design. Years of washing and dusting 
have worn away this added decoration 
in most of these lamps, but if one pair 
in original condition has survived, there 
must be others. 


With THE cominc of the kerosene oil 
era, Sandwich, McKee Brothers of Pitts- 
burgh and kindred factories produced 


a wide variety of lamps. Some, like the 
candlesticks and earlier lamps, were 
made entirely of glass. Others had a 
combination of brass and marble for 
the base and glass was used only for 
the oil receptacle. Here clear glass was 
most popular, although tinted glass or 
clear streaked with milk-white was also 
used. Then there were lamps made en- 
tirely of milk-glass even to the base. In 
all cases the chimneys were surrounded 
by glass shades, chimneylike in contour 
and ornamented with ground glass 
bands or etching of a conventionalized 
design. 


ALONG WITH THE pressed glass factories 
and antedating them, there were sev- 
eral others that devoted themselves to 
bottles and flasks ranging in size from 
a fraction of a pint to ten gallons. 
These ranged in quality from the deli- 
cately blown spiral-finished to crude 
mold-blown affairs. The latter often 
commemorated events and personalities, 
like the “Success to the Railroads” and 
the Jenny Lind bottles. They were made 
for many years by the blown-mold proc- 
ess with neck and mouth fashioned 
after removing from the mold. These 
old bottles may be readily recognized 
by both pontil mark and irregularity of 
neck and mouth. Some in _ cooling 
warped to such a degree that they will 
hardly stand upright and seem forever 
affected by their alcoholic content. 
Later a method was evolved whereby 
bottles were produced mechanically 
without warping. This was in the 
eighteen seventies. With it, of course, 
the pontil mark disappeared. 


BEYOND THE VARIED tool marks on old 
glass is that all-important one occurring 
with both blown and pressed glass—- 
normal signs of wear. These include the 
dull fine scratchings on the bottom of 
an old piece from years of countless 
movings. Also faint scratches caused by 
particles of grit will mar the surface 
here and there. With pressed glass, 
normal wear frequently means slight 
chippings on the outer edges, not large 
enough to be considered defects but 
still noticeable. For any piece to come 
through the years without one of these 
signs would be most improbable. Like 
wrinkles on the human face, they are to 
be expected and when missing justify 
suspicion of extreme youth. 


Stowaways 
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the juice allowed to set into an aspic. 
If you get in a jam for meat or other 
ingredients, don’t forget that you can 
always get Birdseye frozen foods. 


CoLD HARD-BOILED eggs are leavened by 
being served with a cold curry sauce, 
(diced, fried vegetables, meat juice 
and curry, cream added last. Toast 
rounds spread with chutney go with it. 
Asparagus gains character if you cut 
imported Norwegian salmon in thin 
strips and serve them cold in the same 
plate. Or mushrooms scattered through 
the stalks. 


No SANDWICHES, NO picnic. English 
Strip sandwiches are the way to get 
away from the conventional ones. Use 
layers of thin bread. Butter and mus- 
tard go on the first. Thin ham and 
tongue on the next. Cucumbers sliced 
very thin, and butter on the next. If 
you must have still another, revert to 


the mustard. Weight the whole concoc- 
tion down under a board, then cut it in 
strips like a meat loaf. 


For DESSERT, GET Ferndell whole black 
cherries in cans and pour rich cream 
over them. Or canned apricots in halves. 
These are magnificent if you toast them 
for a few minutes, till they’re all 
brown, with caramel over the top. They 
should be served cool with their own 
juice over them. Another good and sim- 
ple idea is to cut a hole in a melon and 
pour in brandy or rum or wine and let 
it stand for some hours. 


WHEN THE ORGY is over and the last 
game played, packing up is simple. 
Your collapsibles all collapse once 
more and go deftly back into the rum- 
ble seat. At home, they take very little 
room in the hall closet, stove and all. 
Which is why we prophesy that almost 
everyone will be eating out this summer. 


SNOW SHOWS WHY JONES’ 


(and costs too much to heat in winter) 


AS YOUR HOUSE COLD or 

expensive to heat this winter? 
If so, it is bound to be hot and uncom- 
fortable this summer, also! 


It’s because your house leaks—not 
rain perhaps, but something just as 
costly, and uncomfortable—it leaks 
heat. Most houses are ‘“‘sieves.”” Hol- 
low walls on the sides, and empty 
spaces in the attic floor and roof let 
heat escape out on wintry days... 
let it come in on sultry summer days. 

That’s why the snow melted on 
Jones’ house—why it will be hot 
this summer. 

Johns-Manville engineers have 
found an amazing solution . . . “Rock 
Wool” Home Insulation! 
through a hose into hollow walls, it 
wraps your house up in a “blanket” 
4” thick—as impenetrable by heat 
as a stone wall 11 feet thick! Com- 
pare that to thin boards and plaster! 

Already, it has made 30,000 homes 
more comfortable and economical to 
live in all year round. 

‘With the temperature 105° out- 


Blown in througha 
hose. No muss or 
bother. ‘‘Seals’’ at- 
tic floor and walls 
of house against 
the passage of heat 
«..that's why Rock 
Wool keeps your 
house so cool in 
summer, saves fuel 
in winter. 


Johns-Manville 


Kock Wook 


HOME INSULATION 


Your home can be made up to 15° 
cooler this summer—your fuel bills 
cut up to 40% next winter by means 
of the amazing new J-M Home Insu-. 
lation. This book tells whole story. 


“Mail coupon be- 
low for this book now! 


doors, it was 85° in our house,’’ writes 
Mr. T. Titus, of Pasadena, Cal. 

Dr. William C. Prouse, of Indian- 
apolis, says: ‘‘It cut my fuel bills 35%.’ 

“Rock Wool” is actually spun 
from melted rock. It is fireproof, 
vermin-proof, rot-proof, permanent. 
It can be blown in without muss or 
bother in a few days. You can pay 
on easy terms. 

Home insulation quickly pays back 
its cost in fuel savings and comfort. 
Get the facts right away. Mail the 
coupon below now! 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
One of the most amazingly interesting 
booklets ever written about the home. 
This book is absolutely free. No obliga- 
tions. Please fill in and mail the coupon 
today for the complete facts. 


Johns - Manville, Dept. HF-7, 22E. 40th 
St., New York. Send me free Home In- 
sulation booklet and tell me about your 
plan to lend me the money to have my 
house insulated. 
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A Liqueur is the Least Expensive 
of the Great Luxuries 


La Gée Distillerie E. Cusenier Fils 
Ainé & Cie, Paris, recommends these: 
Cognac Brandy: look for the 
Cusenier Three Crowns when 
you buy brandy. They mean 

it is 15 years old—not 5. 
Curacao, Extra Sec: a full round 
taste, with the sweet bitterness 
of orange peel. 

Creme de Cacao has the whole 
flavor of chocolate. Sweet and 
bland. Too sweet for some, for 
others precisely perfect. 
Cherry Liqueur, made of the best 
cherries grown in France. You 
think ofasunny orchard inJune. 


CUSENIER 
CORDIALS 


Imported & Guaranteed by 
W. A. TAYLOR & CO., N. Y. 


This adver’ isement is not intended to offer alcoholic 
beverages for =nle or delivery in any State or com- 
munity wherein the sale or use thereof is unlawful. 


Six New Houses 
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picture. This is exactly what happened 
in the case of the formal brick house 
on page 26. The clients wanted a house 
of classic lines and a fairly large 
amount of space, but the cost had to 
be kept down. The resulting house is 
pleasing in its proportions and does not 
depend upon expensive detail or elabo- 
rate textures for its effectiveness. 


Two OTHER HOUSES shown are _inter- 
esting adaptations of the Colonial. The 
larger one suggests the New England 
farmhouse that grew by sheds and 
barns. The smaller one is an effort to 
get a house of reasonable size upon 
a lot only fifty feet wide. In the first 
case the problem of the attached ga- 
rage has resulted in an_ interesting 
group with a strong horizontal roof line 
marking the entire length of the two 
buildings. In the second case the archi- 
tect has gained a feeling of space by 
turning the heuse end to the street. By 
frankly changing the fenestration from 
the customary small double-paned win- 
dows he has given more light and air 
to the living room. Perhaps the design 
that is least obviously based upon a 
recognized style is that of the stucco 
week-end house. This grew from within 


Notes—Just Notes 
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stance is entirely due to the notebook. 
For when the first trees of the wood 
were planted, in a hitherto empty field, 
I went out and made a little map of 
the wood, and transcribed it, greatly 
enlarged, in the notebook. This map, by 
a strange fluke, was quite accurate, 
although I had to christen the trees 
with strange names in order to recog- 
nize them. There were, for example, 
in the first year three oak trees. One 
was a lovely shape, one was a scarlet 
variety, and one had a dead top, which 
had to be sawn off. These oaks I 
christened: The Beautiful Oak, The 
Bleeding Oak, The Blasted Oak. 


THE FIRST AUTUMN I stood by the 
blasted oak and saw that the bleeding 
oak was lurid in the twilight. So I said 
to myself . . . “Over there, in that dis- 
tant gap, I will have another bleeding 
oak . . . and there, on that little 
crest, yet another.” And I paced out 
the distance, and made a_ trembling 
entry in the notebook . . . “Another 
bleeding oak.” By the time I had done 
this with a number of trees, the map 
looked like the chart of a peculiarly 
profane pirate, and if it were ever 
published in this magazine the whole 
issue would instantly be withdrawn 
from circulation. 


Yes, THAT Is the one and only adven- 
ture in which my notebook has helped 
me. There are a whole series of maps 
of the wood, now, and each of them 
tells me an enchanted story. As I bend 
over their faint straggling lines, the 
very ink seems to color and burgeon, 
and a tiny cross is transformed into a 
bouquet of swaying branches, for that 
cross marks the spot where I put my 
first white Hisakura cherry. And those 
four dots, in the corner ... ah! those 
are magic dots indeed, for they repre- 
sent four buddleia alternifolia, whose 
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outward and is what it is because of 
certain prescribed requirements. It has 
no detail. And it has a roof, the archi- 
tect pointed out, as flat as he dared to 
make it. 


THE FOREWORD IN the catalogue of the 
exhibition of the Architectural League 
of New York this spring characterized 
the architecture shown as “containing 
some of the old and a little of the 
new.” The eleven houses that we have 
published in this and the May issue 
follow this description. Perhaps our 
selected houses show a greater propor- 
tion of the new than did those in the 
exhibition. But taken together they 
evidence this fact: that the old, al- 
though modified, continues and over- 
laps the new. The kind of house that 
is probably dropping down behind the 
rear horizon is the over-picturesque 
one: the house in which emphasis is 
put upon appearance at the expense 
often of comfort and good planning. 
The house that is appearing over the 
nearing horizon is the so-called modern 
one which has been visible long enough 
to be now clearl, recognizable. We can 
turn our glasses in either direction and 
choose as we will. 


pale mauve spikes of blossom grow 
longer and more luxuriant every year. 
And that big circle, with the things 
like spiders crawling around it... 
that is the greatest miracle of all. For 
the circle represents the pond, and the 
spiders are all sorts of lovely things, 
from weeping crabs to Japanese maples, 
and golden willows and lovely vibur- 
num plicatum, which lean over the 
water and dream about their own 
beauty, all day long. 


THE NOTEBOOK CERTAINLY proved its 
value, with regard to the wood. And if 
you turn to the end of it you will see 
something which I suppose I ought not 
to show you. But I will, because we 
are both gardeners, and gardeners do 
not mind baring their hearts. 


Tue THING I ought not to show you is 
my ledger of expenses. It is not a very 
professional ledger, but it serves my 
purpose better than anything that could 
be drawn up by the cleverest chartered 
accountant. For it has a tremendous 
moral value. One entry alone suffices: 


“Paris? Paris? Ir I do go over for 
next week-end, I shall spend... 


Various Idiocies, at least... £9-0-0 


“For twenty pounds I could buy sixty 
silver birches, or eight thousand snow- 
drops, or etc., etc. What shall I do?” 


THE ANSWER Is to be found in the entry 
for the following week: 

“Dip NOT GO away for week-end after 
all. Foul day. Bought old stone bird- 
bath on way up for fifteen pounds. It 


looks frightful, now I have got it here, 
and no bird will come within a mile of | 
it. Wish I had gone to Paris.” 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARI\ 


SAFEGUARD 
YOUR HEALTH 


Avoid chronic illness by consulting 
your family physician periodically, 
It may be that in your case he will 
feel it desirable to have his ef. 
forts supplemented by the regimen, 
supervised diet and continued ob- 
servation of the specialists of this 
institution. Ask him about Battle 
Creek. 


ws 
Battle Creek 


If you want this booklet, “How To Adi 
Years To Your Life,’’ and the next six 
issues of Battle Creek Sanitarium New, 
send 10c today, coin or stamps. 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
Dept. 2745, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


NEW 
OCEAN HOUSE 


SWAMPSCOTT , 
MASSACHUSETTS 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


Where the New England 
Coast is most picturesque 
.. Ideal seaside and country 
environment..Convenient to 
many historic points ... All 


recreational features, in- 
cluding golf, tennis, fishing, 
riding and yachting.. Private 
protected bathing beach 
Beautiful scenic drives 


The best in service and 
cuisine ... Comfortable and 
luxurious accommodations 
Rates considerate..Booklet 


CLEMENT KENNEDY, President 


Vinoy Park Hotel - St. Petersburg - Florida 
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Hedges Frame The Garden 
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jnclosed by unique buttressed hedges 


of yew and departing completely from 
the usual order of straight drifts of 


color. Here in these buttressed sections 


the color is tenderly cradled and the 
whole effect is of a series of miniature 
gardens that combine to form one con- 
jinuous border. For strong accent, 
massed evergreens were planted along 
the back line of the hedge, screening 
the roadway and supplying sharp ver- 
ticals to balance the roof line of the 
house. Conifers, hawthorn and _ laurel 
leaf willows intermingle in the planting. 


ANOTHER FEATURE THAT lifts this gar- 
den above the ordinary is the dis- 
tribution of color values, kept to 
three-quarters of green and one-quarter 
of color. Color in the flower beds is 
held to the blues of delphinium and 
campanulas, the violets of iris Princess 
Beatrice, phlox Antonin Mercié, ver- 
onica spicata, erigeron speciosus, sea 
lavender and Queen Mary fall asters; 
to the soft pink of phlox Elizabeth 
Campbell and Daybreak, Lutz hybrid 
foxglove, hollyhocks and pink pearl 
astilbe; the white phlox Miss Lingard 
and Lassburg, Bristol Fairy gypsophila, 
regal lilies and Sam Banham fall asters. 
Veronica subsessilis gives a dash of 
purple blue, with candle lights ac- 
cented in the soft yellows of the early 
and late hemerocallis and the delicate 
apricot tones of testaceum lilies. From 
the pool at the far end of the garden, 
a shaded path leads to a small heather 
garden that carpets a broad sloping 
bank beneath the conifer branches. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF the house, of 
traditional French Normandy farm 
house design, was an important factor 
in determining the character of the 
garden. So was the location. Three 
Waters is a fitting name for this lovely 
estate of the late Miss Edith Notman. 
Gloucester lies on the northwest; just 
across the roadway that runs next to 
the property wall is a fresh water 


pond; and Eastern Point on the At- 
lantic is only ten minutes walk from 
the house. The long narrow strip of 
land, the crisply slated roof of the 
house and walls of symmetrically laid 
stones called for a garden of some- 
what formal design with particular at- 
tention to detail and scale. There were 
certain hazards to be considered, too, 
such as the wide sweep of the wind 
in winter from harbor to ocean, mak- 
ing it inadvisable to use deciduous 
trees and necessitating plantings of 
windbreakers to give protection to the 
garden. 


THE HOUSE ITSELF was placed on the 
highest elevation and designed so that 
all the windows look out upon the har- 
bor. A long terrace extends entirely 
across the front and swings to the 
northeast side, where it is covered by 
a latticed pergola from which one gets 
the enchanting first view of the com- 
plete garden. Almost as vivid a picture 
confronts the person who enters the 
garden from the front entrance side, 
through the rose-hung arched gateway 
that cuts through a minor stone wall 
extending from the house across the 
terrace at the northeast. An eight-foot 
stone wall follows the property line 
where it borders the public roadway, 
thus giving complete privacy. A small 
garden on the pergola terrace is full of 
sweet scents, and the house wall is 
clothed in honeysuckle. 


JusT AFTER SUNSET when the pale 
light drifts across the harbor from the 
west, every leaf and flower, each twig 
and branch, seem at just the right 
angle to catch the rays and cast mys- 
terious shadows. It is then that this 
thought from Miss Jekyil’s “When the 
Day’s Work is Done” comes happily 
to mind: “This early evening hour is 
indeed best of all: the hour of loveliest 
sight, of sweetest scent, of best earthly 
rest and fullest refreshment of body 
and spirit.” 


Please Tell Me 


ContiINueD From Pace 58 


buckle and should not be used for per- 
manent work. The heavier wall boards 
may be used very successfully for ceil- 
ings provided your room size is such 
that the joints can be made a part of 
the design and not come just anywhere 
in the ceiling. Sometimes a false beam 
works in well as a dividing line be- 
tween two pieces of board. If thin mold- 
ings are used to cover the joints, they 
should be worked out in some sort of 
pattern. The boards, having beveled 
edges butted together, are sometimes 
used successfully, especially when the 
joints are further accented by a thin 
wood strip between them, but here 
again the joints must be worked out to 
some pattern. 


Question 216: My summer cottage has 
no cellar but is supported on granite 
posts with lattice between. In the fall 
so much cold air comes up from under- 
neath that no amount of heat can coun- 
teract it. How can we overcome this? 


Answer: You probably need the circu- 
lation of air under your floors to keep 
the timbers from rotting. If the floor 
beams are accessible underneath, insu- 
late the floor; this is cheaper than 
working from above. You may also 
board up the lattice facing the prevail- 
ing winds and the side opposite, leav- 
ing part of other two sides open for 
ventilation, with shutters on remaining 
openings to close for severe cold. 


Small House Competition 


Ov Jury 10, the judges of House 
Beautirut’s Seventh Annual Small 
House Competition will meet to choose 
the winners in the three classes. Besides 
Ethel B. Power and Stewart Beach, of 
the magazine itself, the following dis- 
Unguished architects have consented to 
Serve as judges: Mr. Edmund B. Gil- 


christ, Philadelphia, Mr. William Les- 
caze, New York, and Mr. Thomas 
Harlan Ellett, New York, all members 
of the American Institute of Architects. 
As soon as possible after the judging 
the winners will be notified, and the 
awards will be announced in the Sep- 
tember issue of House BEAUuTIFUL. 


arlboro\\s swankiest 
of all smokes. A 


... it’s different! A clean smoke, 


art smoke 


clean to the lips, to th finger tips, 
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M. H.mMPRGANTOWN, WEST VA. 


MARLBORO 


menicas finest ciqanelle 


PLAIN OR 
IVORY 
TIPPED 


MARLBORO 


CREATED BY 
PHILIP MORRIS . 


JU LY is the last 


month for visiting 


THE BRIDE'S HOUSE! 


The Bride's House at 444 Madison Avenue will remain 
open to the public until August Ist. If you have not 
yet seen these seven rooms in the 1934 manner, House 
Beautirut urges a prompt visit to one of the most widely 
discussed home furnishings and decoration exhibits in the 
country. Don't deny yourself the oppertunity of seeing 
at first hand this remarkably fertile source of inspiration 
and ideas. The exhibit is open every day except Satur- 
days and Sundays from 9 to 5, but please remember, 
August Ist is the very last day, your last chance to see 
The Bride's House of 1934. 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD 


JULY: NARCISSUS—FAMILY MATTERS 


HAT is the difference between a narcissus, 
\V/: daffodil and a jonquil? A pertinent ques- 

tion, for the three terms have been used 
interchangeably for so long that the matter seems a 
mystery. The answer is that narcissus is the family 
or generic name, which includes daffodils, jonquils 
and all varieties of the genus. The word daffodil is 
usually employed when speaking of the trumpet 
types; the many-flowered, one-stem members of the 
family with rush leaves are jonquils, while the word 
narcissus in common parlance designates in the 
minds of many the white, short, cupped blooms with 
orange centers, pheasant’s eye or poet’s narcissus. 
The British custom is to consider narcissus and daf- 
fodil synonymous, basing their custom apparently on 
the scornful answer of Parkinson, who wrote in 1629 
a note on the age-old query: “Many idle and igno- 
rant gardeners doe call some of the Daffodils, Nar- 
cissus, when as all that know any Latine, know that 
Narcissus is the Latine name and Daffodil the Eng- 
lish of one and the same thing.” The word daffodil 
is derived from the Greek asphodelus, through the 
Old French asphodile and the Middle English affo- 
dile. The addition of the “d” as a prefix was doubt- 
less due to casual misspelling. 

Until a few years ago importation was unrestricted. 
Then bulb flies and eelworms were realized a men- 
ace, and partly as a measure against the pest, and 
partly in adherence to the principle of protection to 
a budding industry, the foreign supply was shut off, 
and there were some lean years when narcissus vari- 
eties were scanty and prices high. Readjustment has 
taken place, and today from the great farms of Long 
Island, Virginia, Puget Sound, Florida, Texas, and 
California come thousands of bulbs reasonable in 
price and high in quality. 


PLANTING TIME 


THE TRADITIONAL ILL wind has blown at least one 
boon to gardeners in its current: the possibility of 
early planting. The usual time of getting the narcis- 
sus into the ground around October, which prevailed 
when supplies came from Europe at that season, was 
far too late for successful planting. It is not good for 
any bulb to be out of the ground any longer than 
absolutely necessary, and contrary to the general 
notion, if narcissus are planted in August the results 
will be far finer than when this task is left until fall. 
Growth begins at once rootward, so that by the time 
winter arrives the bulb is well established and 
ready to throw out a high quality of bloom in the 
spring. The growers send out their catalogues in 
early summer, and they should be encouraged by 
speedy orders, to be planted immediately upon ar- 
rival. In rearranging established bulbs, either for 
division or new location, the work is timely this 
month when they are in a dormant state. The foliaze 
will have had a chance to ripen, so no harm is in- 
curred by cutting it, for shearing the leaves after 
the flowers fade is ruinous to the health of any bulb. 
They should be left until they drop away by them- 
selves, a month or more after the blooms have gone. 


SOIL AND DEPTHS 


For A SATISFACTORY garden display, more attention 
to detail is required than making a hole and drop- 
ping the bulb into it. There is a natural sequence of 
cause and effect: no narcissus will display the bloom 
it is capable of producing unless it has good roots, 
of ten inches or over, and such a root system is not 
possible unless there is the proper preparation of 
soil, deeply dug to a point below the probability of 
the most venturesome root. The soil of Holland, 
which has long been regarded as the home of su- 
perlative bulbs, is almost clear sand which is ren- 
dered fertile by applications of cow manure long 
before the bulbs go into that particular spot. The 
nearer the garden can approximate these conditions 
the better the results; hence a sandy loam with some 
safe fertilizer is the thing to work for. As animal 
manures are death to a bulb unless incorporated in 
the soil well in advance of planting, the commercial 
fertilizers such as bonemeal, wood ashes, peat moss 
or humus offer the best materials for general gar- 
den use. The planting depths differ according to the 
size of the bulb. The largest need six inches of soil 
over them, the lesser four, while in heavy ground an 
inch may be taken off these depths. A long period of 
bloom may be arranged for by putting the earliest 
varieties on the southern exposures, and the latest 
northward. 


FIVE TYPES OF PLANTING 


Wit THE ENGLIsH precedents in mind, the natural- 
izing of narcissus in masses seems to be the goal of 
many gardeners, and where there is woodland, 
meadow or orchard which can be left undisturbed 
for the ripening process the effect gained is much to 
be desired. For such use buy the mixed narcissus 
sold in advantageous lots, for they should be put in 
by the thousands. Set the bulbs a foot apart, after 
turning back a small portion of the sod, and mixing 
the soil with a handful of bonemeal. In bare areas 
among shrubs plant clumps or shoals of the larger 
varieties of narcissus, choosing them to complement 
the bloom of the bushes. King Alfred, the giant of 
the trumpet class, Emperor, Golden Spur, Spring 
Glory, Lucifer and Will Scarlet are all strong enough 
in color and form to hold their own, and not be 
overshadowed by any undergrowths of lilacs or 
drooping twigs of honeysuckles. On the contrary, for 
the rock garden or any secluded nook of the border 
select the miniature types, than which none are more 
fascinating, and, paradoxically, permanent. The wee 
Minimus is only two inches high, and a sturdy mite; 
all the hoop-petticoated tribe, narcissus bulbocodium, 
are upright midgets, and W. P. Milner blooms all 
over the place. By pools and brooks sow drifts of the 
poet’s narcissus, white petals with scarlet cup, and 
the old double fragrant type, albus plenus odoratus, 
which enjoys plenty of moisture. Reserve for the 
border itself the choicest novelties, a few of each 
kind in a group. Such would be Lovenest and Mrs. 
John Bodger, Francisca Drake and Loudspeaker, 
Firetail and May Blossom, new yet tried varieties. 


REMINDERS FOR JULY 


HEN giving the garden water, 

instead of sprinkling, set the 

hose in one place, and let the 
water trickle for an hour or so in 
that spot, and then move it else- 
where. 

Keep phlox foliage sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture or qua-sul every 
ten days to avoid mildew. Soak the 
roots once a week with water to 
make tall stalks and good bloom. 

Prune rambler roses after they 
flower. Cut delphinium half way 
down and feed with bonemeal for 
a second blossoming. Pinch out ter- 
minal buds of autumn-flowering 
types such as helenium, boltonia and 
helianthus to keep them bushy. 

Top-dress iris with bonemeal, re- 
set any that are to be moved, and 
plant new stock. They are in a dor- 
mant state now and do not resent 
handling. Trim hedges any time this 
month, the earlier the better, and 
any evergreens that need shaping 
may be so treated now. 

Stake all tall growing plants, 
using three or four canes and tying 
with circular bands of raffia, leaving 
the clump loosely bunched, yet 
firmly held against winds and rain. 

Annuals which have blossomed 
early in the season may be made to 
flower again by shearing off their 
tops. Such are bachelor’s buttons, 
sweet alyssum, forget-me-nots. Do 
not cut off all the foliage when 
pruning perennials; some leaves 
should remain to feed the plant. 

Soot in the ground will drive away 
the larvae which hatch later into 
pests. When the soot is mixed with 
water the liquid should be the color 
of pale coffee. 


A BOOK FOR LEISURE HOURS 


THE TIME OF the year has come 
when for the moment the reading 
does not need to be of a disciplinary 
nature, and in the lazy summer days 
it is a pleasure to have a volume at 
hand to take up for the scanning of 
merely a page or two at a time. Such 
a volume is “Nature Chats, A Year 
Out-of-Doors,” by John H. Fursay. 
Reminiscent of John Burroughs in 
material and charm, we ramble with 
the author through the seasons, 
acquiring much knowledge in pleas- 
ant fashion, and getting behind the 
scenes with innumerable forms of 
outdoor life. 
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NEW WAYTO KILL 
Plant Insects 
Simple as A-B-C 


~ Buy New Ever Green — 

® The simplified pyrethrum in- 
secticide is sure death to most garden 
insects, both chewers of leaves and 
suckers of sap. Kills ants, worms, cat- 
erpillars, and other garden pests. 


a Mix with water—Add 
® nothing else. No soap 
“spreader” required. No involved 
instructions to follow. Just measure 
out New Ever Green...mix...and... 


« Spray as directed— Non- 

= poisonous to men and animals. 
Will not injure tender plants or 
blossoms. Easy and pleasant to use. 
Buy it at any drug, hardware, seed, 
flower or department store. Write 
for valuable spraying chart—FREE. 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis 
NEW 


EVER GREEN 


SPRAY 


100 zonatus 


Plant Now—to Bloom this Fall 


The superb Fall-flowering Crocus whose 
profusion of lovely flowers of palest blue 
will bring Spring again to your gardens 
in October and November when every- 
thing else is getting ready for its long 
winter nap—if you plant them NOW. 
Perfectly hardy. 


$36.00 per 1000 


Schlings Bulbs 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
615 Madison Ave. New York City 


Safeguards 


Human Life 
Use SLUG SHOT freely on flowers, 
vegetables, and fruit trees. Absolutely 
no danger of poisoning persons or live- 
stock. Comes in both dry and liquid 
forms, for dusting and spraying. 


GRAPE AND ROSE DUST 
A boon to Rose Lovers, protects plants 
against Black Spot, Powdery Mildew and 
er fungus diseases. Green in color, 
blends with foliage. 
On Sale Everywhere. 
Garden Enemies,” trouble chart, FREE. 


Hammonp Paint & Crem. Co. y 


N 3 Ferry St., Beacon, New York 


Geraniums In The Spotlight 


ContTINuED From Pace 46 


istics vary little: the wood is soft and 
juicy in the young plant, stems fleshy 
and often jointed, while some types 
have tuberous roots and radical leaves. 
The form of the foliage varies: it is oval 
with unbroken line, heart-shaped with 
serrated edges, lobed or deeply cut, 
and covered with fine hairs secreting a 
heavy fluid whose scent is apparent 
only when the leaf is pinched or 
tubbed. The more brilliant the flower 
the less fragrant the leaf, and vice 
versa, maintaining the sense of pro- 
portion which is the natural law. The 
pelargoniums grown for their blooms 
have never left the catalogues, but the 
others must be hunted for, taken under 
whatever name they are offered and 
sorted out to the best of one’s ability, 
as few lists or recent writers agree. 
In starting a collection which I hope 
will grow with opportunity and time I 
have garnered from many sources, and 
the classifications and names appended 
are the results of comparisons of de- 
scriptions and pictures found in the 
old books on the subject. When it is 
taken into account that the most re- 
cent of these illustrated sources was 
published in 1896 and the most detailed 
in 1820 it will be seen that there were 
chances in the interval for many a 
slip. Still, the following deductions may 
be useful as clarifiers to those inter- 
ested in the subject. 


The Spice Group 


PELARGONIUM ODORATISSIMUM Is an old 
garden favorite brought from the Cape 
in 1724, and has always been prized 
for the scent of its foliage, which is 
three-lobed, slightly scalloped, velvet- 
soft, and has a silvery aspect due to 
the white down covering the leaves. 
The flowers are whitish, and the 
fragrance of the leaves may be likened 
to apple or nutmeg. Pelargonium 
fragrans, with a more pronounced odor, 
is a genuine species introduced in 1774, 
also from the Cape. It has a shrubby, 
many-branched stem, scaly brown bark, 
and heart-shaped leaves with the soft 
down characteristic of the group. These 
two were the probable progenitors of 
like varieties obtainable today of which 
I have been able to procure these: 


NUTMEG—THE GROWER sells this with 
the note of its appearance in 1774, so 
he evidently links it with pelargonium 
fragrans. The leaves are three-lobed, 
cordate, slightly irregular as to edge, 
with a pronounced silvery down. The 


odor is rather heavy and might thus 
tally with Sweet’s remark concerning 
pelargonium fragrans that “some like 
the scent and others strongly dislike 
it.” The flowers also agree with this 
author’s illustrations: five white petals, 
the two upper ones streaked with fine 
lines. It would seem safe to call this 
variety either the fragrans or a very 
close hybrid of it. Lady Mary: Here the 
cordate leaves are of paler green and 
more deeply lobed, the down is less 
pronounced, and the spicy nutmeg 
odor much fainter. The lower petals 
of the flowers are blush-white, the upper 
ones shaded to violet crimson; they are 
small, cs are all flowers of this type. 
Schottesham Pet: A probable hybrid, 
with three distinctly lobed leaves, each 
lobe subdivided, which might indicate 
that some ancestor belonged in the rose 
or oakleaf division. The color is a light 
green, the texture thin, and the scent, 
designated as filbert, has a spicy qual- 
ity. Eleanor Rohde speaks of pelar- 
gonium Schotte as being tuberous- 
rooted and difficult to propagate. This 
one may be a descendant and easier to 
manage, hence the appellation “pet.” 
Another spicy one, not yet in commerce, 
is carophyllaceum: clove-scented, with 
deeply cut leaves spreading more or 
less, crumpled, with short down. Flow- 
ers are pale lilac with purple spots, 2 
hybrid of some lemon variety. 


The Lemon Group 


PELARGONIUM CRISPUM SEEMS to be the 
species plant from which have come, 
by planned or involuntary garden cross- 
ing, so many varieties that the clan is 
over-numerous. It is still to be had 
under its own name, and Sweet’s de- 
scription is easily followed in compari- 
son—curled leaves, stem shrubby at 
base, numerous-branched upright stalks. 
Leaves lemon or citron scented, even 
inclined to the fragrance of balm, very 
small and crowded, broader than long, 
curled at margin, toothed. The flower 
is five-petaled, pale violet tinged with 
purple, rather larger than most. ‘This 
is sometimes called the “finger-bowl 
geranium” or Sicilian lemon. Pelar- 
gonium limoneum: is rated a garden 
hybrid, with thin, glossy, light green 
leaves rather sharply toothed and di- 
vided, broader than long, cordate at 
base, and hairy. The perfume is one of 
the most delicate of any of the scented 
leaves. It would seem impossible to 
trace its origin, as it was a garden 


inhabitant early in the eighteen hun- 
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—A protective boundary beauty 


Stewart Iron and Chain Link Wire Fences cre designed 


to harmonize with your general architectural aud land- 
scaping schemes—they present a modern boundary line 


/} of beauty—and yet they command respect—they elimi- 
nate visits by neighbors’ pets 


—they ad 
home. 


the extra privacy that you want in your 


Literature and prices upon receipt of sketch of your 
property lines, giving measurements involved. 


The STEWART IRON WORKS COMPANY, Inc. 


203 Stewart Block 


Cincinnati, Chio 
ut 


A Scientific, 
Planned Program 


for TREES 


Many tree owners are finding 
that a Planned Program of 
Tree Preservation is more sat- 
isfactory than periodic repair 
and treatment. 


Bartlett’s Planned Program of 
protective control measures 
offers the key to sound, 
healthy, beautiful trees with 
true economy. 


v 


The confidence placed in 
Bartlett by tree owners and 
by the scientific world gen- 
erally is deeply appreciated. 


It is well to remember that the 
famous Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories at Stamford are 
conducted solely in the inter- 
est of better shade trees. 


Bartlett service is available to 
every tree owner. You may 
consult a Bartlett Associate 
about your tree problems with 
confidence—yet with no sense 
of financial obligation. 


Bartlett’s Lifetime Tree Surgery 
is one of the results of Scientific 
Research and skilled field practice. 


TheF.A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia (CYNWYD), Penna; 
Orange, N. J.; Westbury, N. Y.; 
Bay Shore, N. Y.; White Plains, N. Y.; 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Danbury, Conn.; 


Pittsfield, Mass.; Boston, Mass.; 
Providence, R.}.; Richmond, Va. 
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AUTUMN [WY 
Flowering Crocus 
Time To Order Them 


Plant plenty of these perkily amusing 
crocus. They come to ee 
bloom life in the fall. Bloom just 
at a time when other garden flowers 
are scarce. Easy to grow. Cost but 
little. - Increase and multiply rapidly. 
Order now for September planting. 
They will bloom for you 4 weeks 
after putting in ground. 

Send 25¢ for Bulb Catalog. See for 
yourself the fine new things it con- 
tains. There are a cozen or more 
varieties of these choice Autumn- 
flowering crocus. The rare and 
difficult to get wild bulbs are there. 
Prices most tempting. The 25¢ for 
cost of catalog refunded on orders 
of $3 and over. 

Remember there is success insurance 
in form of a guarantee, that goes 
oo everything you buy from Way- 
side. 


Autumn blooming Crocus Zonatus is 
rose-lilac with yellow throat. 
how fair-priced it is. 


Per 25 
$1.00 


32 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 
DISTRIBUTORS OF SUTTON'S SEEDS. 
Send for Seed Catalog. 


one $2.50 


MADONNA LILIES 
REGAL DELPHINIUM 


Hardy perennials of rare distinction with 
complete cultural directions. GARDEN 
BOOK of choicest lilies and perennials 
free. Send today. 


F. H. HORSFORD 
Box A, Charlotte, Vermont 


safely, cleanly, economically 
with Wilson’s O. K. Plant 
Spray. Used and recom- 
mended by officers and mem- 
bers Garden Club of Amer- 
ica. Sold by leading stores 
everywhere—if your dealer 
hasn’t it write for prices 


dreds, but it belongs definitely to the 
lemon tribe. Pelargonium citriodorum: 
When I came across this delightful 
white-edged plant in a nursery it bore 
the tag, “stock No. 9,” and no informa- 
tion was obtainable; consequently, any 
classification is only guesswork. In the 
collection I call it by the above name 
or Prince of Orange, and put it in the 
crispum division, as its leaves grow 
in the same manner, are slightly curled, 
and the fragrance is much like orange. 
The deep white band around each leaf 
lifts its appearance quite out of the 
ordinary, so I take Miss Rohde again as 
authority when she speaks of “such 
aristocrats as the variegated Prince of 
Orange, which is so difficult to grow” 
—since it is all of that! Of course, it 
may be only a variegated crispum with 
no special name. At any rate, the 
color and form are charming. 


OTHERS OF THE le:non class not yet 
run to earth are P. dilatilobum: kidney- 
shaped leaves, three-lobed, blunt-toothed 
edge, pale blue flower, purple patched; 
P. scarborvie, Countess of Scarbor- 
ough, so called because the Countess 
raised it from seed; P. cosmianum, 
very hairy, small-leaved type distin- 
guished by a shapely, elegant growth, 
with a strong aromatic scent like a 
mixture of spice and citron. Pelar- 
gonium melissimum, balm scented, is 
indicated as a crispum hybrid with 
graveolens as a probable parent, but be- 
cause the fragrance of the leaves when 
rubbed is an exact counterpart «f me- 
lissa officinalis, which is distinctly 
lemon, I put it in this group. The foli- 
age is large-lobed, furrowed on the 
upper side, with wavy and pleated mar- 
gins; covered with fine hairs and of 
heavy texture. The flowers are _five- 
petaled; the lower ones white, the 
upper two stained with red. 


The Rose Group 


HERE WE ENTER debatable ground, for 
with the usual result of giving wrong 
names to familiar things for many 
years, the term rose geranium has be- 
come all-embracing and it is difficult 
to sort existing varieties. Pelargonium 
capitatum means growing with heads 
of large flowers. This type has shrubby, 
branching stems with heart-shaped 
leaves divided into three to five lobes. 
It compares with the type called, in 
some lists, pelargonium attar of roses, 
as it is largely used in the manufacture 
of commercial perfumes, and is prob- 
ably one of the progenitors of the other 
types with rose fragrance. The flowers 
are rosy purple. Pelargonium Radula or 
a near hybrid may be the familiar ger- 


anium which has never entirely vanished 
from our windows and gardens. The 
foliage is fernlike, more deeply cut than 
capitatum, and of delicious fragrance. 
There is conflicting evidence on this, 
for Bailey calls the rose geranium 
graveolens, and Step and Watson give 
a picture of graveolens resembling the 
rose geranium in all details, but call 
it the oak-leaved pelargonium. Other 
writers speak of graveolens as nutmeg- 
scented, lemon-perfumed, and so on. In 
other words, the doctors disagree, as 
usual, However, as the word means 
heavily-scented, it would seem to be a 
rose group possibility. In this same 
division I place another old-time favor- 
ite, the so-called skeleton geranium, 
Dr. Livingston, although that particu- 
lar name is used by no authority. It 
belongs without doubt to the species 
P. denticulatum, tooth-leaved, brought 
from Africa in 1789; or it might have 
as parents P. filicifolium odoratum or 
P. fernoefolium, both fern-leaved types. 


The Peppermint Group 


ONLY TWO PLANTS so far have been 
found in this division, but there may be 
others, although the records are silent on 
the matter. Pelargonium tomentosum, 
or pennyroyal storksbill, has thick suc- 
culent stems and branches in all direc- 
tions. The leaves are five-lobed, thickly 
plushy, and tomentose, having silver 
down on either side; flowers are five- 
petaled, white with red markings. This 
came from the Cape in 1790 and has 
been a _ greenhouse inhabitant ever 
since. It is ungainly in growth, but the 
leaves, especially the baby ones, are 
irresistible in their velvet softness and 
minty fragrance. Pelargonium Lady 
Plymouth is a variegated form smelling 
strongly of peppermint, with an irregu- 
lar white edge, downy surface, and leaf 
shaped much like the rose type, lobed 
and divided. There is also a scent of 
rose mixed with mint which might 
indicate a mingling of the families. 


Two oTHERS ARE P. aceroides, with 
maplelike leaves, five to seven-lobed, 
strongly veined, slightly toothed edge. 
with dark centers appearing on some of 
the foliage. The five-petaled flowers are 
blush and deeper pink, with purple 
striping. The fragrance is delicate and 
characteristic of the spice class. This 
is sometimes sold under the name of 
oak-leaved pelargonium, but there is 
not the slightest resemblance to such 
a form. On the other hand the variety 
Fair Ellen or Helen is an exact dupli- 
cate of the oakleaf shape, deeply cut. 
very fuzzy, regular dark center and a 
rather strong, oily perfume. 


Now at a very moderate price you can have a greenhouse built in connection with your 


Greenhouses 
attached at 
Moderate 
Prices. 


A quick shine for— 
Pewter, Steins, 


Every one of your 
fine pieces deserves 
a sparkling new 
shine at regular 
intervals. Just a 
dab of Wright’s © 
Silver Cream 
makes everything 
that’s shinable sit 
up with a proud 
new lustre. And 
you can rest as- 
sured that this fine 
cleaner is safe—non-abrasive. 
It is kind to the most delicate 
silver yet it vigorously handles 
the larger job of shining a re- 
frigerator or piece of tile. Get 
a jar today from your grocer 
or druggist. Or write us for a 
free sample. 
Wright’s Silver Cream 


J. A. WRIGHT & CO., Inc. 
93 Emerald St. Keene, N. H. 


WRIGHT'S 
SILVER CREAM 


125,000 Lawn 


ENTHUSIASTS READ 


Lawn Care 
Regularity ...... 


because it tells them how to care for 
their lawns intelligently. ‘LAY 
CARE” brings to you the combined 
ideas and experiences of thousands 

. . who, like yourself, have been 
seeking a way to combat weeds suc- 
cessfully. In addition, “ N 
CARE” will 44 you to protect 
your lawn during hot weather .. .. 
give you timely advice on mowing, 
sprinkling, watering, feeding, etc. 
4 arden club officer writes re- 
cently, ‘I am simply amazed to find 
so much valuable help on the care 
of a lawn. We 
wouldn't be 
without 


N 


Write for oe 
of LAWN 
CARE today. 
It’s absolutely 
free to lovers of 
beautiful lawns. 


0. M. SCOTT & SONS COMPANY 
Makers of Beautiful Lawns 


3467 Main St. Marysville, Ohio 


there’s no 


il 
home, garage, gardener’s cottage or farm building . . . A very practical idea, since 
you save on construction and one heating plant serves for both. 
Either a straight or curved eave greenhouse will produce a decidedly good looking effect 
and provide flowers in abundance. However, there are many types and arrangements to 


and folder B-7. Andrew Wil- 
son, Inc., Springfield, N. J. 


‘ choose from. Gardening is just a matter of common 
4 Our New Brochure pictures a wide variety of greenhouse and conservatory types. sense and the proverbial ounce of preven- 

ye Send for a copy. tion. However, if you have a particular ( 
5 problem and need help, just send the facts 


on a postcard addressed to HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & 
FIELD, 572 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Hitchings i Gmpany 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY. 
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“IARGE as life,” old-timers 


used to say when they 


wanted to praise a picture, 


“and twice as natural.” 

You could hardly expect 
us to transfer the whole of 
Peacock Alley from the Wal- 
dorf to a page in House 
BEAUTIFUL, but honestly now, 


205 West 39th Street, New York 


hasn’t our “Candid Camera” 


caught the “feeling’’ of it to 
perfection? 

It can do the same thing for 
advertised goods. It doesn’t 
specialize in subjects—simply 
in telling the flattering truth 
about things. But one example 
doesn’t tell the whole story. 


Why not pick up your tele- 
phone, ask for PEnnsylvania 
6-0600 and say “Powers, have 
one of your salesmen bring 
around a proof book and 
familiarize me with your color 
photography, which  com- 
mands the selling power of 


today | 


POWERS REPRODUCTION CORPORATION 


Tel. PEnnsylvania 6-O600 


| 


CAMELS ARE 
MADE FROM 
FINER, MORE 
EXPENSIVE} 
TOBACCOS THAN 
ANY OTHER 


POPULAR BRAND * 


a Miss Anne Gould spent much of her early 

girlhood in the Hawaiian Islands. Her adven- 
turous spirit not only made her an expert surf 
rider, but interested her very practically in con- 
chology—she went to the bottom of the ocean 
herself, with a native diver, to secure certain rare 


“Why do I smoke Camels? Because I 
honestly like their taste better than any 
of the other cigarettes,” says Miss Gould. 
“Like most of the girls I know, I pre- 
fer a mild cigarette—that’s another rea- 
son I am devoted to Camels. Besides, 


shells and corals for her collection, the finest 
private collection in America. She studied in 
Paris under two famous French masters and her 
paintings are exceptionally fine. She is a pro- 
ficient horsewoman and Joves the open country. 
She always smokes Camel cigarettes. 


Why Miss Anne Gould, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jay Gould, prefers Camels 


I see no reason for letting cigarettes 
make you nervous—Camels nevermake 
me edgy or jumpy. 

“And I really believe you could 
smoke Camels forever and ever and not 
get tired of their fine, smooth flavor.” 


| 
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